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ots the protests of the moneyed interests, despite the 

outcry of those whose vision is cramped by the greed of 
gain, whose patriotism is bounded by their pockets, and whose 
sympathy for suffering is chilled into resentment and impatience 
at the outcries of suffering humanity when the almighty dollar 
hangs in the balance, there can be no question that the action of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in reporting to the 
Senate a resolution recognizing the independence of the Republic 
of Cuba struck a responsive chord in the hearts of our people. 
The speculative cliques who assume to represent the business 
world, and whose idea of business is self-enrichment, not 
through the production of wealth, but through the despoiling of 
others of the fruits of their toil, strenuously oppose the passage 
of the resolutions on the ground of disturbing business and 
unsettling confidence. Unfortunately their wealth gives them 
power and influence out of all proportion to their numbers, and 
we much fear that those who would sacrifice honor, sacrifice 
humanity to the pursuit of gain will encompass the defeat of the 
resolutions. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1896 





Prick Five CENTS 


Whether or not the struggle in Cuba has reached that stage 
that would justify our recognizing the independence of Cuba is 
not the question that concerns the speculators who assume to dic- 
tate our foreign policy. They weigh the recognition of Cuban 
independence not in the scales of justice, but by the probable effect 
on the stock exchange. ‘They conclude that any action that may 
lead to hostilities will unsettle stock exchange prices, and cause 
a depreciation in the value of their securities, and so they harden 
their hearts to the sufferings of the Cuban patriots, cast duty to 
the winds, and vehemently protest against the Senate taking 
any action on the Cameron resolutions recognizing Cuban 
independence. , 

It is humiliating in the extreme that our decision as to Cuban 
independence should not rest on our duty to Spain and Cuba, and 
above all to humanity, but first, last and all the time on the effect 
of our action on the interests of the self-styled business com- 
munity, a community engaged not in the production of wealth, 
but in preying upon the products of others’ labor. And, on top of 
this, they add insult to injury by hinting that those who, actuated 
by patriotic motives, reported the resolutions recognizing Cuban 
independence, were prompted to take such course by their specu- 
lative interests on the New York stock exchange. Yet even this 
is not surprising, coming as it does from men, who, themselves 
prompted by no feelings of patriotism, and ever obeying the 
impulse given by their pocket nerves, cannot conceive of men 
taking any action from a pure sense of duty to country and 
humanity. 


Bur putting aside this unworthy opposition to our recogni- 
tion of Cuban independence, and placing the decision of the ques- 
tion on its merits, what is our duty to Cuba? Our sympathies 
go out to the Cubans struggling for liberty and independence ; 
Wwe rejoice with them in their successes, we mourn with them in 
their losses. But how far do our sympathies carry us, how far 
does our duty to the Cubans, to humanity, to ourselves demand 
that we should go? Would we be justified in recognizing Cuban 
independence, shall we recognize a Cuban Republic, or shall we 
ignore its existence ? These are the questions to be weighed and 
If the insurgents, controlling two-thirds of the terri- 
tory of Cuba, as Mr. Olney admits, have in fact a civil govern- 


answered. 


ment, have in fact established a Republican form of government 
the authority of which is recognized over two-thirds of the 
island, then we have no right to ignore its existence. If there is 
a Republic of Cuba, and we believe there is as much a Republic 
of Cuba to-day as there was an American confederacy of inde- 
pendent States in 1777 and 1778, when France acknowledged the’ 
thirteen colonies as independent of Great Britain, then it is our 
duty to recognize such republic. And Spain can find no just 
ground for complaint in our recognizing that which is a fact. 
Such recognition on our part would be no hostile act, no more a 
hostile act than when Mr. Monroe recognized the independence 
of Mexico, Venezuela, Buenos Ayres and Chili of Spain, no more 
a hostile act than when Mr. Jackson, at the command of Congress, 
recognized in 1837 the independence of ,Texas, then in revolt 
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against Mexico. There is no animus to Spain in recognizing that 
which is a fact. If we do not recognize that which is a fact, the 
Cubans have just ground for complaint. 

If there is no Republic of Cuba, then Spain might be justified 
in regarding the recognition of Cuban independence as an hostile 
act calculated to call into existence that which does not exist ; but 
if, as we have said, the insurgents have a regularly-established 
government, duty calls upon us to recognize such government, 
and in such recognition Spain can have no just cause for offence. 
So, if we weigh the question of recognizing Cuban independence 
in the cold light of international law, it resolves itself largely 
into a question of fact. 

But higher duties may rest upon a people than mere action 
in strict accord with the laws of nations. There are grounds of 
humanity that would justify our intervention in Cuba. The 
world would hold the European nations to be justified if they 
intervened to free the Armenians from the savagery of the Turk. 
If there had not been jealousy between the European powers we 
would have had such intervention months since. And even 
as the European nations would be justified to intervene in 
Armenia to put a stop to savage butchery, so would we be justi- 
fied to intervene in Cuba. Spain might protest, might resist, but 
the laws of humanity, of Christianity, of duty to our fellow-men 
and neighbors stand above the laws of nations, and we would be 
ustified. The time has, perhaps, not come to recognize Cuban 
ndependence, for it may be, as Mr. Olney asserts, that there is 
no Republic of Cuba to recognize ; but the time at least has come 
when we should firmly warn Spain against a continuance of the 
atrocious savagery by which the war is carried on in Cuba, a 
savagery that ill-befits a Christian nation and shocks humanity, 
and we should see to it, by intervention if necessary, that such 

utchery at our very doors should cease. 


HARDLY had the attention of our people been focused on 
Cuba by the action taken by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in voting to favorably report to the Senate the Cameron 
resolution recognizing Cuban independence, than attention was 
distracted by Mr. Olney’s defiance of Congress. That gentleman 
had appeared before the Senate Committee, he had opposed the 
recognition of Cuban independence ; his arguments and pleadings 
had carried no weight to the Senators, and he had retired discom- 
fited. The Committee at once voted to report favorably the 
Cameron resolutions. The same afternoon, Mr. Olney caused 
the publication of an interview in which he denied the power of 
Congress in the premises, declared that the power to recognize 
the independence of a foreign state was vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the President alone, and that Congress could not force the 
President to recognize the independence of Cuba against his will. 
We are told Mr. Olney went so far as to assure the Spanish Min- 
ister and through him the Madrid Government, that Mr. Cleve- 
land would not recognize the independence of Cuba, never mind 
what action Congress should take. Congress might pass resolu- 
tions acknowledging Cuban independence, but Mr. Cleveland 
would not execute them, he would not regard them as binding. 
Such was what Mr. Olney gave the country to understand. 
What is more, in this open defiance of Congress he has at least 
the passive support of the President. 

Mr. Olney’s limitation of the powers of Congress took the 
country by surprise. It was somewhat startling to see an execu- 
tive officer assuming functions vested by the Constitution in the 
judiciary, and calmly proceeding to place a most unexpected 
interpretation on that instrument. But let us look at the ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Olney, candidly. The Constitution impowers 
the President to receive ambassadors and other public ministers. 
The reception, officially, of an ambassador is tantamount to a 
recognition of the state which such ambassador represents. 
From this Mr. Olney concludes that the President—and the 
President alone has the power, under the Constitution, of recog- 
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nizing the independence of a foreign state. But the Constitution 
gives powers to Congress as well as the executive. ‘‘ The Con- 
gress shall have power,’’ it reads, ‘‘ to declare war, grant letters 


, of mark and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 


and water.’’ And what is war? It has been defined by the 
United States courts as ‘‘ that state in which a nation prosecutes 
its rights by foree.’’ Congress, having the power to make war, 
it certainly follows that the power to direct intervention on our 
part in the affairs of Cuba, for this comes within this definition, 
lies within the powers of Congress. And who will draw the line 
of demarcation so sharply between the powers given to Congress 
and the President as to say that Congress has no power to do 
that which may be regarded as a challenge to war, such as 
recognition of Cuban independence on our part would be under 
certain conditions? The right to recognize the independence of 
a foreign state, to do that which may lead to war is certainly a 
power given to Congress by implication. Constitutional lawyers 
may differ as to this, lawyers always differ when they are paid to 
differ, but the practically unanimous opinion of our people is that 
Congress has the power under the Constitution to recognize the 
independence of the Republic of Cuba. 


WHILE the Cuban question is to the fore, the Venezuelan 
question crops up again. Venezuela wants direct representation 
on the tribunal of arbitration; at least, that is what the dis- 
patches from Caracas tell us. It will be remembered that this 
court of arbitration, agreed upon by Mr. Olney and Lord Salis- 
bury, was to consist of five members—two appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, two by the corresponding 
British Court, and the fifth, if the first four could not agree upon 
a fifth arbitrator, by the King of Sweden. Venezuela was given 
no direct representation on the commission ; and as, in accord- 
ance with the precedent established by such tribunals, it was 
expected that the British arbitrators would support the claims of 
Great Britain and the American arbitrators the claims of Vene- 
zuela, the inference was that the decision of the boundary dis- 
pute would practically rest with the arbitrator appointed by the 
King of Sweden. 

Such a court of arbitration is looked upon askance by Vene- 
zuela, for it is feared the fifth arbitrator, surrounded, no doubt, all 
his life by kingly precedents, will have a leaning born not of 
prejudice, but of training, towards the British case. So Presi- 
dent Crespo demands that Venezuela have one representative on 
the tribunal, and there is much justice in hisdemand. How this 
Venezuelan arbitrator would fit in is not just clear ; whether he 
would be made a sixth member of the tribunal, which would 
probably result in an inability to decide the points in dispute and 
no decision, or whether he would take the place of one of the 
American or British arbitrators, or of the Swedish arbitrator, we 
cannot say. But we have no doubt Great Britain will cling to 
both her arbitrators and the Swedish arbitrator as well, so that if 
the treaty is not to be broken, there will be only one place for the 
Venezuelan arbitrator—that of one of the arbitrators given to the 
appointment of our Supreme Court. And such a substitution 
would not much better the position of Venezuela or secure a more 
favorable court. 

Naturally the true arbitration board seems to Venezuela to 
be two arbitrators appointed by Great Britain, two by Venezuela, 
and the fifth by the Washington government. We are told such 
a court would not be fair to Great Britain, but it would be just 
as fair to Great Britain as the proposed court will be to Venezuela. 
There is no reason to suppose our arbitrator would lean to 
Venezuela any more than there is reason to suppose the arbi- 
trator appointed by the King of Sweden would lean to Great 
Britain. If we are going to protect the rights of our southern 
neighbors from foreign encroachments, we should insist on the 
appointment of the odd arbitrator in all arbitration tribunals. 
We fancy the Venezuelan incident is not yet closed. 
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THouGuH Cuba and Olney have attracted the interest of our 
people to an unusual degree during the past week, events have not 
permitted them to hold a monopoly of attention. The failures 
of the National Bank of Illinois, one of the oldest and largest 
banks of Chicago and of the State Bank of Minnesota, the oldest 
bank of St. Paul, together with several small banking institutions, 
have occasioned much ill-concealed uneasiness. Coming right on 
top of an almost phenomenal increase of deposits, and building up 
of cash resources on the part of the banks all over the country, the 
suspensions come in the nature of a great surprise. It is asserted 
that mis- management and no general cause likely to effect all the 
banks was the direct cause of the failure of the bank of Illinois, 
but this explanation of the failure of this institution has not served 
to allay the uneasiness. That a rotten bank should fail is to be 
expected. But fora rotten bank to successfully pass through 
the extraordinary drain and semi-panic of last summer, and then 
fail just when reports made it appear that the banks were having 
plain sailing, could not fail to excite surprise and disturb confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Eckels thought it necessary to warn both banks and 
depositors against working themselves into a state of panic, but 
his warnings are calculated to excite, not allay, uneasiness. To 
be sure, Mr. Eckels’ advice was very good, but it does not instill 
confidence in depositors to tell them that if they do not become 
frightened and demand their funds the banks will weather the 
storm, but that if they do demand their money they cannot get 
it, and the banks will fail jeopardizing their deposits. 
statement is very true, but it is rather calculated to induce every 


Such a 


depositor totry and get a head of the others and get his money out 
while he can, which feeling spreading is the inevitable precursor of 
a run. And a run, if of large extent, must force any bank into 
insolvency that does business on the false theory of undertaking 
to perform obligations that it cannot fulfill in the full belief that 
it will not be called upon to do so. This is the theory on which 
They discount notes by opening deposit 
accounts on their books to several times the amount of cash in their 


all our banks are run. 


vaults and undertake to pay all these deposits on sight if demanded. 
Of course they cannot do so. They do not anticipate that they 
will be called upon. They do business on this anticipation, they 
make their liabilities demand liabilities, while their assets are, 
aside from the cash they hold, in a large part time loans, which only 
become available for the payment of depositors as they fall due. 
They cannot be converted into money to meet a sudden immer- 
gency. In short, the banks do business on the principle that you 
can pay a demand liability with a time asset, and on the theory 
that such demand will not be made. 

Mr. Eckels, we repeat, tells depositors the truth, but it is 
not calculated to allay their fears. He has advice for the banks 
He tells them not to unnecessarily call their loans. He 
warns them if they do they will cause a drain on their deposits, 
for the banks must provide the means for the payment of their 
own loans. If loans are curtailed so must be deposits and a 
withdrawal of deposits the banks do not want. 


also. 


Moreover to cur- 
tail loans to business houses is to precipitate the sale of goods at 
forced sale, commercial panic, and in its wake a run on the banks, 
perhaps not from fear, but necessity. 

Mr. Eckels tells the truth about our banks, but it is not 
palatable, it is not reassuring, it will not serve Mr. Eckels’ ends. 
But perhaps it is best the truth be known. 





Mr. CARLISLE, with his long report, also calls for his share of 
attention. We have referred elsewhere to his suggestions looking 
to monetary reform, which is not the kind of monetary reform 
that we would like to see by far, and we need not further discuss 
this part of his report at this place. But there are several other 
features of his report that tempt criticism. He points out that 
there is a cash reserve in the Treasury of $225,000,000, which he 
declares, after deducting the $100,000,000 of gold held as reserve, 
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is about $100,000,000 more than is necessary as a permanent fund 
to insure the regular conduct of the government. Such asurplus 
beyond any reasonable needs being in the Treasury, he decries 
the need of additional revenues. To taxing the people to hoard 
money in the Treasury that is not needed, he is strenuously 
opposed, and he declares the taxing of the people with a view to 
hoarding money in the Treasury, and which Mr. Dingley proposed 
last winter as a subtle means of effecting currency contraction, to be 
wholly unjustifiable. 
effect contraction by this means, he is not at all averse to imposing 


Yet, while averse to taxing the people to 


upon them an interest-bearing debt to an amount of $250,000,000 
or so with a view to effecting the retirement of our greenbacks by 
funding them into bonds. Indeed, Mr. Carlisle is ardently in 
favor of the latter course. 


even though the taxes may be aimed to accomplish just what he 


He is averse to taxes, but not to bonds, 
would accomplish with his bonds. There is not a little incon- 
sistency in this. 


Bur to return to the surplus of which Mr. Carlisle speaks. 
He makes use of it as an argument against tariff legislation at 
this time. 
things alone they will come out all right ; that as soon as business 


What is more, he tries to point out that if we leave 


revives the present laws will yield ample revenues if we are 
economical in our expenditures. Just what is going to bring 
these better times we do not see, and Mr. Carlisle does not tell us, 
unless it is his panacea of the retirement of greenbacks which is 
And 


falling prices will lead to curtailed revenues just as surely as they 


sure to lead to currency contraction and falling prices. 


will lead to decreased imports. 

In striving to reason us into a belief that the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff will, if left alone, soon prove itself to be a provider of amply 
sufficient revenue, and that its failure has been due to trade 
depression ; he shows that the deficit in revenues for the fiscal 
year 1894 was $69,803,260; for 1895, $42,805,223, and for 1896 
only $25,203,245. At this rate another year would see the 
deficit wiped out in entirety, but the returns of the first five 
months of the present fiscal year show revenues to be on the 
downward and deficits on the upward path. This Mr. Carlisle 
attributes to unrest and business stagnation growing out of the 
Presidential struggle, and he looks for its early disappearance. 
We do not, for the cause of depression is falling prices, and an 
era of falling prices is what the pursuit of the gold standard has 
in store for us. 

Mr. Carlisle seeks to strengthen his remarks on the effect of 
trade depression on revenues by a comparison of revenues under 
the McKinley law. His comparison is peculiarly unfortunate; 
all the more so, because his conclusion of the effect of trade 
depression on revenues is quite sound. What he shows is that 
revenues for the fiscal year 1894 fell short of those for 1893 by 
$85,000,000, mainly owing to a marked falling off in dutiable 
imports. Both these years were years in which the revenues were 
collected under the McKinley law, and on this Mr. Carlisle bases 
his conclusion that the falling off in revenues was the result of 
trade depression. But one great, perhaps the primary cause of 
the falling off in imports and revenues was the prospect of the 
enactment of the Wilson tariff, which prospect induced importers 
to postpone importations so as to get the advantage of the lower 
rates of duty promised by that act. 

All this Mr. Carlisle 
necessity for new revenue legislation, at least for two or three 


submits to show that there is no 
years to come, for he assumes the present surplus in the Treasury 
will last for at least that period. Yet Mr. Carlisle takes time by 
the forelock and goes into a long dissertation on revenues. 
Against a protective tariff as a revenue measure he makes one 
point that cannot be gainsaid. He shows that as we become 
self-sufficient in ourselves and make for ourselves all goods, the 
manufacturers of which we have protected against foreign com 
petition by tariff imposts, we will cease to import protected 
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articles, and consequently the duties imposed for protection will 
vield no revenue. 

He then points out that we must fall back on a revenue tariff, 
ona tariff levied on commodities we cannot produce, presumably 
coffee, tea and the like. When it comesto this we would suggest 
that an income tax would be much more popular, and perhaps it 
will again be constitutional at that time as it has been in the past. 





WE have got just one more word with Mr. Carlisle, although 
his tariff dissertations and the points he makes against a protec- 
tive tariff are not unworthy of further notice. That word is 
comment on the following paragraph found in his report : 

‘Without a reformation of our currency we cannot safely 
rely upon permanent accessions to our stock of gold from abroad 
in settlement of trade balances in our favor, nor can we hope 
even to retain permanently the stock already in the country, as is 
conclusively shown by the experience of the last four years. 
During the four years from 1893 to 1896, both inclusive, our 
exports of merchandise and silver exceeded our imports by the 
amount of $376,408,057, and yet, during the same time, our net 
exports of gold amounted to $201 ,003,708, or, in other words, we 
paid during this time to the people-of other countries, $577,411,- 
765 in merchandise and in silver and gold. Being a debtor 
nation, our favorable balances of trade will not bring us gold, or 
any other form of money, so long as we maintain a currency of 
doubtful value or stability, or continue an agitation which alarms 
foreign investors and induces foreign creditors to demand the 
payment of their claims. Under such circumstances, all our bal- 
ances are absorbed by the withdrawal of previous investments 
and the collection of previous debts.”’ 

Now, being a debtor nation, do we want to go on getting 
deeper into debt, or do we want to pay our debts? If we go on 
borrowing without paying, sooner or later we will be driven into 
bankruptcy. If we pay our debts we will free ourselves from 
the financial bondage to Europe that rests so onerously upon us. 
It seems to us (we don’t know how it appears to Mr. Carlisle), 
that the latter course is much the more preferable one. Because 
we have the misfortune to be in debt, we see no reason to do the 
bidding of our creditors. We see no reason why we should 
curry their favor by agreeing to accept a financial system that 
obligates us to pay them in dearer dollars than the dollars we 
borrowed, and give them more bushels of wheat and more 
pounds of cotton, year after year, in settlement of our indebted- 
ness. The wiser course would be to insist that the debtor has 
rights as well as the creditor, and instead of slavishly cringing 
before our creditors and doing their bidding, so that they may 
weld the yoke of financial bondage on our necks, to look after 
our own interests first, and pursue that course that will enable 
us to pay our debts and break the bonds of financial slavery. 
The very fact that we are debtors should prompt us to work for 
higher prices and warn us against a policy that is directed 
towards forcing prices lower. 

But, says Mr. Carlisle, to agitate for higher prices is to make 
borrowing impossible, and that we dare not agitate, for if we 
cannot borrow Europe will take our gold. But what makes 
borrowing easy ? What, if not high prices? When is Europe 
anxious to loan us her surplus funds—when prices are falling, 
industry unprofitable and paralyzed, or when prices are rising, 
production profitable and investments give promise of yielding 
large and certain returns? The answer is obvious, when prices 
are rising. And it has ever been our experience that when prices 
are rising Europe sends money here for investment. When prices 
are falling she takes it away. So, from Mr. Carlisle’s narrow 
standpoint of borrowing, the policy opposed to currency contrac- 
tion and falling prices, even if such policy is urged upon us by our 
present creditors, is the wise one for us to pursue. And, after 
all, what we want to do is to pay our debts, not to incur more. 


Wuat Turkey is thinking of doing with. Armenia, and 
Russia with Turkey are puzzles beyond the solution of outsiders. 
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With the largest sympathy for the Armenian people, it is impossi- 
ble to refuse credence to testimony from unbiased quarters which 
goes to show the vigorous vitality of a secret revolutionary move- 
ment, not always conceived in the best spirit, nor operating by 
humaner processes. The Turk is human, leaning less to the side 
of the angels than some nations manage to do, but he is not 
absolutely a beast. Allowing for his history and the ferocious 
spirit of the faith he holds no less dear than we Christians hold 
ours, allowing, too, for his orientalisms and the make of his rulers 
and neighbors, it seems but just to consider the infuriating effect 
on him of insurréctionary vengences enacted by Eastern methods. 
Lex talions is the only guiding principle he knows in dealing with 
enemies in the field or in the shadows. He erred in striking down 
the oppressed, instead of their and his oppressors, the villainous 
officials who live by sucking the life-blood of all the people luck- 
lessly fated to be their victims. In all probabilities the investi- 
gators of real Armenian uprising have spoken the word that 
ends the butcheries and the provocations that caused them. But 
humanity demands securities, and the new year must bring them 
forth. 

PARLIAMENT will have its capacious hands well filled with 
domestic affairs, when it meets the education problem, appears 
to be at least within measurable distance of solution equally 


- pleasing to the conflicting interests of Protestants, Catholics and 


Secularists. The voluntary schools are fairly entitled to practical 
recognition and relief. If it is true that there is to be an inquisi- 
tion upon the Parliamentary bar it will be great news for the legal 
profession and for municipalities throughout the country. The 
obtaining of Parliamentary sanction for local improvements is an 
unwieldy, tedious and costly process, of which the public hear 
little and know less, but which enriches the lucky members of the 
Parliamentary bar out of all proportion to the tax upon their 
wits or time. The enormous costs fall upon the taxpayers of the 
town seeking legal endorsement for their schemes, and it is true 
enough that large sums disappear mysteriously among the Par- 
liamentary committeemen, the lawyers, and the promoters, but it 
is never known just where and how it takes permanent lodgement. 
The Irish question crops up in a new and definite shape this 
time. Mr. Dillon, an able but injudicious leader, is to demand an 
explanation of the over-taxing of Ireland by $12,000,000 
annually, which astounding discovery was made by the recent 
government investigation. Reparation will be in order after 


explanation. 


GREAT is the rejoicing in the Seventh Society Heaven of the 
Gothamites because a Second Ward McAllister has come down to 
rule its Upper Ten. Since the death of that famous but imper- 
fectly appreciated king New York society has become a body 
without a head, an invertebrate nonentity, consisting of nothing 
but four hundred tails. This time it is a Queen, which may 
prove a sad calamity, as queens have been known to be under the 
thumb of favorites who wield the sceptre without wearing the 
crown. Be this as it may the new Queen of New York’s only 
recognizable Somebodies rules by the divine right of the infallible 
decree of her Four Hundred. She is portrayed by the true-born 
Jenkinses of the New York newspapers in glowing columns, 
eloquent of imported backstairs gossip. Miss DeBarril may be 
regarded as born to the purple, as she trained in the suite of the 
imperial Vanderbilts, holding the enviable appointment of State 
Secretary to Mrs. Frederick of that royal house. She _ pos- 
sesses ‘‘ High Birth, Great Tact, and Powerful Social Knowl- 
edge and Has Made a Fine Income from These Qualities."’ 
She is a Spaniard ‘‘of fine Castillian descent, and frankly 
takes the position of Leader as a means of financial benefit.’’ 
Good. Now there will be no need for American patriots to 
cross the seas to bend the knee at the shrines of European 
Sovereigns. 
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THe Mayor and Councils of Philadelphia have, in their 
wisdom and might, enacted an ordinance prohibiting the employ- 
This 


tremendously patriotic ordinance decrees that contractors shall be 


ment of aliens and non-naturalized persons on City work. 


liable to a fine of $5.00 a day for each person in their employ 
at the 
Italian street-sweepers, but the grave and reverend sages turned 


who is not a citizen. The decree was originally aimed 
it into a broom with a much wider sweep than those which scatter 
the street dust they are supposed to gather in heaps. As handled 
by the Mayor and Councils the new broom sweeps immigrant 
minors out of work, apprentices, and of both sexes; it sweeps 
illiterate Irish and Italian street laborers out of their honest jobs 
into political ones ; it sweeps out of industry into idleness all the 
German, French, Armenian, English, Scotch, Irish, Canadian, 
Spanish and other editors, reporters, printers and canvassers on 
the daily and weekly newspapers in which City advertisements 
appear, who have not been here long enough to become natural- 
the 
imported skilled artists and mechanics, who thought they were 

None but true 
Rightly handled 


inventors out of 


ized; it sweeps into humiliating persecution recently 
coming to a free country for all worthy workers. 
Americans shall do Philadelphia's dirty work ! 
this new will 
politics into work. 


broom sweep its feeble-witted 


SPEAKING of Philadelphia's street-sweepers, it is interesting 
to learn that for 375 vacancies in the corps of Paris street- 
Who could 
have foreseen that the march of progress would lead to the sub- 


sweepers, there are no fewer than 21,562 candidates. 


lime spectacle of twenty thousand Parisians clamoring for the 
We must not crow too shrilly. What 
fascination there may be in the French article over and above its 
bread-making virtue we know not ; but the time has been, if it 
be not now, when the Broomstick of this same Philadelphia had 
more wonder-working power than a magician’s wand. 


grip of—a Broomstick. 


Away 
back in the sixties, after the war, a certain inventor crossed the 
He took it to Phila- 
delphia, demonstrated its efficiency to the then Mayor and Coun- 
cils. 


ocean to sell his street-sweeping machine. 


They were charmed with it, and its owner was sure of a 
large order. However, it lingered mysteriously, and when at 
length he asked what was the supposed fault of the machine, he 
was told that, as a street-sweeper it was excellent, perfect, but— 
‘unfortunately for you, 7/ can’t vote.”’ 


BosTon’s hesitancy in accepting the gift of a brazen Bac- 
chante statue for its Public Library is a welcome sign that it has 
got a sound grip on the true significance of the culture it adores. 
MacMonnies is a good artist, although he prefers the poisoned 
air of Paris to the bracing East winds that blow a lot of imported 
French nonsense out of the Bostonese. He probably turns a 
quiet sneer or two at the stupidity of Puritanical prejudice. If 
he does, he errs more egregiously than in thrusting a drunken 
nymph before the sober-minded denizens of the Boston library. 
Our feverish art craze is fast losing the true instinct it started 
with. The fundamental principle of all art decrees the fitness of 
things, invokes the proprieties, artistic and moral, and the offer 
of this Bacchante as a distraction to worshippers in the temple of 
knewledge is equally an insult to them and a proof of deplorable 
ignorance or derangement in the proposer. More than this, nine- 
tenths of the new sculptures in our art galleries are, when toler- 
able at all, slavish imitations of the antique, of which there are 
inexpensive reproductions that are vastly superior to the cleverest 
modern work. MacMonnies’ Bacchante is not in the true sense 
an original work, though there are a thousand unobjectionable 
subjects awaiting the touch of a master hand, which, even if 
inferiorly done, would merit renown and reward. 
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MR. CARLISLE AND HIS REFORMS. 


F Mr. Carlisle had any expectation that Congress would pay 
any attention to his recommendations and suggestions of mon- 
etary and revenue reform, he might, perhaps, have labored more 
diligently over his report, and not delayed submitting it to 
Speaker Reed, and through him to Congress, until that body was 
The time that Con- 
gress can devote to matters of general legislation during its sec- 
Mr. Carlisle’s recommendations are 
not superficial ; they affect the very foundations of our financial 


on the point of adjourning for the holidays. 
ond session is short at best. 


system ; they cannot be passed upon by Congress upon the mere 
say-so of the Secretary of the Treasury, but only after the most 
careful and weighty consideration ; and if Mr. Carlisle had any 
hope of seeing their enactment into law, he should have given 
He should 
not, by any act of his, have shortened the limited time at the dis- 
posal of Congress for their consideration. Yet this is just what 
Mr. Carlisle has done in not having his report ready for Congress 


Congress all the time possible for their consideration. 


on its assembling. 

But after all is said Mr. Carlisle has lost nothing because of 
his belated report, for the advice he tenders strikes in Congress 
no responsive chord. Whether he tendered his suggestions early 
or late, their fate would have been the same—namely, oblivion. 
And here we find some excuse for the lateness of Mr. Carlisle's 
report. The knowledge that one’s advice will fall on deaf ears ; 
that one’s suggestions will pass unheeded ; that one’s labor will 
bear no fruit, must needs be a damper to the ardor of one's 
And such knowledge was Mr. Carlisle’s. He knew that 
Congress cared not for his advice ; waited not on his report ; would 
It was not for the guidance of 
the Congress to which they were addressed that Mr. Carlisle 
penned his recommendations, but for the gold Democratic party 


labor. 


give no heed to his suggestions. 


of the future of which he fondly dreams. 

They have done 
They have been repudiated by the Fifty-third 
Congress; they have already been repudiated by the Fifty- 
fourth; they were not incorporated into the platform upon 
which Mr. McKinley was nominated and elected. Naturally 
they fall rather flat. They meet with response only in that 
group of contractionists who see their interests in dear money 


Mr. Carlisle’s suggestions are not novel. 
duty before. 


and falling prices, among those bent on building up a moneyed 
oligarchy upon the impoverishment of the many. 

It is, of course, the retirement of our greenback currency that 
He 
urges it on the ground of the expense the government is put to in 


Mr. Carlisle urges as the first step towards monetary reform. 


providing gold for redemption purposes, on the ground that the gov- 
ernment is not fitted to issue paper money, on the ground that so 
long as the duty of redeeming treasury notes rests with the 
treasury the means of providing for such redemptions will ever be a 
subject of discussion and involve our currency system in the uncer- 
tainty of party politics. But while urging for these reasons that 
the government go out of the banking business and that our 
greenback currency should be cancelled and destroyed he insists 
that no contraction is intended. Obviously, if there is to be no 
contraction, the place of the greenbacks must be taken by some- 
thing else. If there is to be nocontraction and if the government 
is to lay down the business of issuing paper money, some one else 
And if 
the government is not fitted to issue paper money who is? Mr. 
Carlisle tells us the banks. But are the banks fit guardians over 
Is it safe to let interested parties decree 


must take up this work where the government leaves off. 


our measure of value ? 
the length of our monetary vard-stick,and change the length of this 
yard-stick whenever they see fit? The answer to this question 
involves the fitness of the banks to issue our paper currency for it is 
the volume of currency that fixes the value of the dollar; and if we 
put it in the power of the banks to give us more money or less 
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money at their discretion, we put it in their power to make dollars 
dear and cheap, to inflate prices and depress prices at will. 

We might as well intrust the cloth merchant with the guard- 
ianship over the length of the yard-stick, as our banks with 
guardianship over our measure of value. We might as well say 
to certain merchants, you can lengthen your yard-stick when you 
buy, and shorten it when you sell; lengthen it when you come to 
measure the cloth you have contracted to buy from the manufac- 
turer at a certain price per yard, and shorten it when you come 
to fill your contract with the retailer, so that the retailer who has 
paid for yards thirty-six inches long, will get yards but three- 
fourths as long—as to say to the banks take the government's 
place in the issue of money and enhance or depress the value of 
the dollar as you may see fit. Nor would it do to say that the dollar 
given by the banks was invariable in value, because it was worth a 
hundred cents any more than it would do for the merchant to say 
the yard-stick which he had shortened by one-fourth had not 
changed in length because it had still thirty-six inches marked upon 
it. The marks of the inches would be there, but the inches would 
be fraudulent inches but three-quarters of an inch long. So it is 
with cents. The value of the cent changes with the value of the 
dollar. 

True, it may be said the honest merchant would not take 
advantage of his power to shorten and lengthen the yard-stick. 
Andso it may be urged the honest bank would not a‘m to enhance or 
depress the value of the dollar. But because merchants are 
honest do we tempt them to dishonesty by giving them a legal 
right to cheat those with whom they deal by changing the length 
of the yard-stick? Why, then, should we tempt the banks ? 
Besides, would it be fair to the honest merchant to put in private 
hands the regulation over the length of the yard-stick ? All men 
are not honest ; some would take advantage of the legal power to 
defraud those with whom they dealt ; and are we to place the 
honest merchant in the power of the unscrupulous? To such a 
proposition we would give no second thought. When dishonesty 
is legalized, men soon become hardened to dishonesty. 

Nor is the picture we are drawing of the immorality and 
danger of making the banks the guardians over our measure of 
value a fiction of the imagination. The first-steps towards handing 
over this sovereign power of government to the banks are openly, 
strongly urged as steps towards currency reform. Mr. Carlisle 
urges it in pressing for the retirement of our greenback currency 
and such legislation as will increase the profits to be derived from 
bank circulation and induce increased issues of bank currency. 
Such legislation is the authorization of the banks to issue notes 
up to the full par value of the bonds they have deposited with the 
United States Treasurer as security for circulation in place of go 
per cent. of the par value as now, and the reduction of the tax on 
bank circulation to one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum. 

It may be suggested that gold is our measure of value, and 
that, therefore, in handing over the issue of paper money to the 
banks the government would not surrender and the banks assume 
the guardianship over our measure of value. But this is a narrow 
and misleading view. It is correct to say gold is our measure of 
value, but it is our measure of value not for the reason that we 
use gold alone to effect our exchanges, not because prices are 
fixed directly by the volume of gold, but because the volume of 
paper money and the volume of credits is dependent upon the 
quantity of gold available for redemptions. The volume of paper 
money is fixed by the volume of gold available for redemption 
purposes, the volume of credits by the volume of both gold and 
paper money. If credits are inflated without regard to the stock 
of money available for redemptions, the ability to redeem such 
credits will somewhere break, and then the credit fabric will col- 
lapse. In the same way, if we issue paper money redeemable 
in gold, without providing sufficient gold for such redemptions, 
there is ever danger of failure to redeem such paper on demand, 
and with such failure gold must go to a premium. 
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And this brings us directly to the weak and vital point in our 

currency system. We have not gone on issuing paper without 
providing the means for its redemption, but we have effected the 4 
same result by discarding the means we had provided for such ; 
redemptions. In short, we put silver aside as money fitted for 
redemption purposes. This policy we inaugurated in October, 
1891. We have followed it ever since, and the result has been 
there has been no end of difficulty over keeping intact the gold 
reserve. To keep it up, we have have had to borrow millions of 
gold—borrow $293,000,000 of it. 

And this brings us back to Mr. Carlisle’s first reason for 
retiring the greenbacks—namely, the expense of providing for 
redemptions. We have issued within three years $262,315,400 : 
of bonds, and Mr. Sherman issued $95,500,000 just before the : 
resumption of specie payments in 1879, in order to accumulate a 
gold reserve to provide for redemptions. Interest on these loans 
to maturity brings up the aggregate of principal and interest to 
$641,000,000. And this, Mr. Carlisle tells us, has been the cost 
to date of our greenback currency. And he further tells us that 
if we pursue our present policy this is not the end: that bond 
issue will follow bond issue. But why has our greenback cur- 
rency entailed this cost upon the government? Simply because 


we have made our system top-heavy by discarding silver, and 3 
thereby led to great demands for redemptions upon our gold Fe 


reserve. The expense our greenback currency has been to 
the government has come from pursuit of a false policy as to 
redemptions. 

Moreover, Mr. Carlisle is not fair in presenting his argument 
for the retirement of our greenback currency on the ground of 
cost. We have borrowed to provide for redemptions nearly 
$400,000,000 of gold, we have issued nearly $360,000,000 of 
bonds. This gold, at least the greater part of it, has been paid 
out for the redemption of greenbacks, and the greenbacks so 
issued have been put again in circulation. But in putting them ig 
in circulation, the government got value received, they were reis- 
sued in payment for services rendered the government. So it is é 
unfair to put all the cost of these bond issues down to our green- AS 
back currency, for the government got full value for the money a 
borrowed. It did, if you will have it so, ‘‘ redeem the greenbacks 
without redemption "’ for the greenbacks have all been redeemed 
and $98,000,000 of them have been redeemed twice over, and still 
they are in circulation. But we repeat that after they were 
redeemed the government did not give them away; it exchanged 
them for supplies sold or services rendered the government, it 
exchanged alarge partof themforgold. Thecold fact is that if the 
present administration had not had the money accumulated in this 
way with which to meet expenses, Mr. Carlisle, instead of having a s 
surplus of $225,000,0000 to report, would have had not a cent in f 


A 
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the treasury and $70,000,000 of debts besides, salaries over due 
congressmen, pensions over due old soldiers and what not. ; 

True it is, that the need of money for expenditures has 
never caused Mr. Carlisle trouble ; true it is that the necessity of 
borrowing to provide for gold redemptions always came in time to 
obviate any necessity for borrowing to meet the expenses of the 
government, and true it is that Mr. Carlisle never used the gold 
borrowed to meet the expenses of the government. Greenbacks 
were always found in the Treasury in plenty as the result of 
redemptions, and these greenbacks Mr. Carlisle used not only as 
authorized but as directed by law. It is said that if there had 
been no deficit in revenues Mr. Carlisle would have had no 
opportunity to put these redeemed greenbacks in circulation, 
that consequently they would have remained piled up in the 
Treasury, that of necessity there would have been fewer green- 
backs available for the withdrawal of gold from the Treasury, 
and that the Treasury would have had no difficulty in providing 
for redemptions. 

This, too, is also very true, for if the government had used 
the $293,000,000 of gold borrowed to redeem greenbacks and 
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piled them up in the Treasury there would have been practically 
no greenbacks outside. The treasury notes of 1890 might have 
been troublesome and as gold must be exported when our foreign 
creditors demand it, Mr. Carlisle might have found it necessary 
to redeem silver certificates in gold to keep them at parity with 
So his troubles might 





gold, as he has declared he would do. 
have been unending even with all the greenbacks out of circula- 
tion and piled up in the Treasury. 

They would have been unending if our foreign creditors 
demanded gold, and they would have demanded gold unless we 
offered our produce at such low prices that they would have pre- 
And then comes the other question, could we 


ferred it to gold. 
possibly have parted with enough produce, at such low prices, to | 
meet the demands of our creditors? If we could not, gold would 
have gone in spite of us. And then low prices would have further | 
curtailed imports and, of course, cut down custom revenues, thus | 
leading to a deficit. Soa tariff yielding sufficient revenue yester- 
day would have been found to yield insufficient revenue to- 
morrow, thus a deficit would have grown in spite of us and 
greenbacks flown out of the Treasury and into circulation to be 
again presented for redemption. And thus the troubles of the 
Treasury on this score would have been reopened. 





The building up of revenues is a very difficult if not impos- 
sible task in the face of falling prices. It is not the way out of | 
our troubles, for what we want are rising not falling prices and to 
pile money up in the Treasury by increased taxes and borrowings, 
is to contract our currency and force prices lower. 

As Mr. Carlisle says, 
they will not stand the levying of additional imposts and taxes for 


And this our people will not stand. 


the purpose of accumulating an unused surplus in the Treasury, 
so that the greenbacks may be thus hoarded and kept out of circu- 
lation. 
this way, Mr. Carlisle regards as foreordained to failure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Attempts to keep our greenbacks out of circulation in 
First, 
because of the impossibility of getting the people to tax them- 
selves to this end, and second, because with such a surplus in the 
Treasury, Congress would be tempted to dissipate it by extrava- 
gant expenditures. 

Mr. Carlisle further warns Congress against being lulled into 
a false security by the present stoppage to the drain on the 
He asserts with reason that the causes that have 





Treasury gold. 
led to the present check to gold exports and consequent relief of 


the Treasury from gold redemptions are of a mere temporary 


character. Indian famines and Australian crop failures cannot 
be reasonably expected to operate in our favor for any great 
length of time, and Mr. Carlisle adds that it is imperative that 
steps be at once taken to relieve the Treasury from the danger of 
renewed demands for gold redemptions. ‘These steps are the retire- 





ment of our greenbacks, preferably by exchanging them for bonds, 
payable, principal and interest, in gold. This provided for, he 
believes the Treasury notes of 1890 could be gradually exchanged | 
for silver dollars without attracting notice or alarm. These silver | 
dollars, of course, could be coined out of the silver bullion pur- | 
chased under the Sherman act and paid for by the issue of the | 
very notes he now proposes to redeem in silver, as was intended | 
by the framers of the act. 

This course, the retirement .of the greenbacks, Mr. Carlisle | 
then goes on to prove, would lead to no appreciable contraction of | 
our currency, and this leads him into a peculiar contradiction. 
In arguing for prompt action looking to the retirement of our | 
greenbacks he asserts that Indian famines and Australian crop | 
failures cannot be expected to recur forever, and make such a | 
demand for our produce as will ever obviate the necessity of gold 
exports. Yet in arguing that no currency contraction would 
result from greenback retirement, he turns straight around and 
points out the great balance of trade put to our favor during the | 
past eleven months and then continues, ‘‘It is scarcely possible 
that such changes can occur in the course of our international 
trade during the next few years as to prevent a large annnal 
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balance in our favor ’’ such as would prevent gold exports if not 
lead to gold imports and thus make possible the filling up of the void 
in our currency with gold, either imported or the products of our 
This he tells us right on top of the assertion that 
the causes that put a stop to gold imports last summer “‘ were 


own mines. 


temporary in their character.’’ 

But from these contradictory positions he then proceeds to 
let himself down easily by asserting that ‘‘ being a debtor nation, 
our favorable balances of trade will not bring us gold, or any 
other form of money, so long as we maintain a currency of 
doubtful value or stability, or continue an agitation which alarms 
foreign investors and induces foreign creditors to demand the 
With this assertion, that the only 
way we can keep our gold or get more is by running deeper into 
debt and welding about our necks the yoke of financial bondage 
to Europe, we may well let Mr. Carlisle rest. It is the hard path 
that the gold standard leads us along. Shall we follow it until a 
catacylsm of bankruptcy, national and private, falls upon our 
people? Well may we hesitate before we follow the suggestions 
of Mr. Carlisle, and yet the policy Mr. Carlisle outlines is the 
logical one that pursuit of the gold standard demands. 


payment of their claims.’’ 


IN FINANCIAL BONDAGE. 


HAT we are in financial bondage to Europe is made painfully 
apparent by a study of the trade returns of the past eleven 
months. What is worse, there is no prospect of getting out, 
unless we reverse that policy which has and must continue to grind 
down prices, thus making it impossible to pay our debts. And 
unable to pay our indebtedness as it comes due, it piles up against 
us. To secure its payment we mortgage our property and obli- 
gate ourselves to the payment of additional interest charges that 
we have not the means to discharge.. Thus we pass along the 
road to bankruptcy with the promise of our property shrinking 
in value until the increasing mortgage indebtedness piled upon it 
meets the shrinkage in value, our equity in our heritage is wiped 
out, and the ownership of our land passes into the hands of 
aliens. 

Since the first of the present year, or more exactly, for the 
eleven months ending November 30th last, we exported mer- 
chandise and silver, in excess of imports, to the enormous value 
of $295,894.573. But for all this sum we received in gold but 
$45,412,895. For $250,481,678 worth of produce we received 
nothing at all in return. 
the demands of our creditors are not satiated as is evidenced by 


It has all gone to pay debts, and still 


continued demand for gold on top of this unexampled effort 
on our part to pay our debts with exports of merchandise. 

The immensity of the foreign indebtedness that makes such 
a drain on our resources and still remains unsatiated is appalling. 
For some weeks past, and as the tremendous merchandise trade- 
balances were being piled up in our favor without leading to gold 
imports, the gold contractionists strove to explain away this 
alarming symptom on the supposition that our exchange bankers 
were taking advantage of the high rates of interest ruling in 
London, and loaning out in London the moneys due us by London 
in payment for our produce. It was pointed out that money 
commanded a higher rate of interest in London than New York, 
and that, therefore, New York did not call for the balances due 
it by London. 

Our produce went forward in enormous quantities and as 
our produce was sold or shipped drafts were drawn on the.pur- 
chasers. It is not assumed that the drawers of these drafts, our 
exporters, have.loaned out the proceeds of such drafts in London. 
They have not been kept waiting for their money. They have not 
departed from their usual course which is to sell the drafts they 
draw to the exchange bankers in New York. These drafts 
drawn on the Liverpool grain and cotton factor have, of course, 
gone forward with the goods, been presented in due course and 
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paid by drafts on London, which drafts in turn have been 
placed to the credit of our exchange bankers by their respective 
London correspondents. 

Now, it is asserted that the demands on our exchange 
bankers for drafts on the part of those having remittances to 
make have fallen far short of absorbing these credits. <A large 
sum, we are told, has remained to their credit in London, and, 
wishing to reap the high interest rates prevailing, they left such 
balances there rather than demand the payment of such accounts 
which would be followed by the export of gold from London to New 
York. But the means of paying for the drafts they bought of our 
exporters of wheat and cotton, ete., our exchange bankers had 
to find. They could not pay them with credits in London if 
they did not draw upon such credits. We are told of these 
credits £8,000,000, or $40,000,000, have accumulated. This 
sum our exchange bankers had to provide. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would have provided it by importing gold. 
But what did they do? We are assured that they drew long 
bills, bills payable sixty days after date, and used these as col- 
lateral security for loans made to them by the New York banks. 

So we had this picture presented : the New York exchange 
bankers borrowing $40,000,000 from the New York banks with 
which to pay American exporters for drafts drawn against wheat 
and cotton, and loaning 48,000,000 sterling in London through 
their London correspondents. It was pointed out with great 
assurance that another reason for this course aside from the high 
rates of interest prevailing in London was the certainty that the 
rate of exchange would stiffen about the first of the year, conse- 
quent on the ever-recurring demand for interest remittances, and 
thus enable the exchange bankers to dispose of their bills at a 
better rate, thereby adding to their profits. We were assured 
that the further result would be that when we had the January 
interest and dividend payments to meet we would have this credit 
to draw on, and that consequently the necessity of gold exports 
would be obviated. 

But now when the time comes of drawing on these credits, 
the long exchange of which we heard so much does not material- 
ize in that volume needed to prevent gold exports. The £8,000,- 
ooo to our credit in London does not put in an appearance. 
When wanted, it is not to be had. The question arises, Wha} 
has become of it; why is it that it stays in hiding ; why is it our 
exchange bankers do not use it when they could use it so profit- 
ably? The conclusion forces itself upon us that we have no 
£,8,000,000 or any other sum to our credit in London. 

And then, putting on our thinking-cap, we remember that 
some time back in July and August last a storm was brewing, 
almost boiling, among the New York banking fraternity. We recall 
that in those trying summer days the gold reserve of the govern- 
ment was running down; that gold exports were large and con- 
tinuous ; that a bond issue was threatened, and the banks totter- 
ing on their foundations. We further recall that in this crisis 
the banking fraternity, national banks, exchange bankers and all, 
united for mutual assistance, under the plea of assisting the gov- 
ernment. We remember that they took from their own gold 
holdings and gave to the government, taking in exchange green- 
backs which at any moment they could present for redemption 
and get back the gold they had deposited. 

Then came a further and desperate step. Something had to 
be done to allay the fears of uneasy depositors quietly with- 
drawing deposits. To restore confidence the exchange bankers 
announced they had made arrangements to borrow $50,000,000, 
if need be $75,000,000, in London, against which they were pre- 
pared to draw exchange so as to obviate the necessity of gold 
exports. In other words, they were going to pay their drafts with 
borrowed money. How much of this money they had arranged to 
borrow in London they actually used we do not know. ‘They never 
told us. But we do know gold exports stopped; we do know 
that such stoppage was not followed by restored confidence. On 
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the contrary, the announcement that we had avoided bankruptcy 
by borrowing—for it was that which the announcement of our 
gave notice to our foreign credi- 





exchange bankers was in effect 
tors of our true condition. Naturally they were alarmed. ‘They 
commenced to unload securities on our markets, stock exchange 
prices fell, a semi-panic was precipitated, the danger to the New 
York banks from the withdrawal of deposits was imminent. 
They dared not issue Clearing House Certificates. ‘They had to 
get money somewhere. What more natural than they should turn 
to the exchange bankers and make use of the credit such bankers 
had arranged for in London? At any rate, imports of gold com- 
menced at arate that recalled that August back in 1893, when the 
banks borrowed in London and brought bodily over some $40,- 
000,000 of gold. In this September, 1896, when the banks 
were tottering even as they were in 1893, and as they ever must 
totter under our present system before a marked withdrawal of 
deposits, $34,000,000 of gold was imported, $12,000,000 in a single 
week. 

Evidence is strong that New York ran much into debt to get 
this gold ; ran much into debt to London in August and Septem- 
ber. In November, London ran into debt to New York, we are 
told, by £8,000,000 sterling. This 48,000,000 sterling is not in 
evidence to-day. What more natural than that it should have 
been used to cancel the indebtedness of New York to London 
created in August and September ? 

We are justified, therefore, in drawing the conclusion that 
the whole of the great excess of exports of merchandise, gold and 
silver over imports for the eleven months ending November 
30th last, an excess of $250,000,000, went to pay the demands of 
our foreign creditors, and that none of this vast sum is now due 
us by Europe. But even if there was reason to believe that 
London owed us $40,000,000 on account of purchases of our prod- 
ucts, there would still remain an enormous sum of $210,000,000 
that has been absorbed in meeting our foreign payments other 
than payments for purchase of merchandise. 

And now let us see just what the trade returns of the eleven 
months ending November 30th show. 


Here is the picture : 


MERCHANDISE : 








Exports of domestic produce,. . . . . . $870,771,977 
Exports of foreign produce, ...... 17,908,392 
Total exports of merchandise, . . . . . $888,680,369 
Jessimports, .. . 2. 5 ss 6 se « s (6285593;660 





Excess of exports over imports, . . . . $266,086,7.9 


SILVER : 
Exports, coin and bullion, . . $56 209 791 











Less imports, - . . 11,224 776 
— $44 985,015 
Imports, silver ore, . . . . . $16 069,271 
Less exports, ‘* opener aes 892,120 
a 15,177,151 
Excess of exports over imports,. .......... 29 807,864 
$295, 894,573 
GOLD : 
Imports, coin and bullion, . $100,197,486 
Exports, al . 56,336,988 
—— — $43,860,498 
Imports, goldore, ... .. $1,736,048 
Exports, cin ag, Las 183 651 
Sa cd 1,552,397 
———m 45400 Res 
Balance in favor of the United States,. . . ... . . §$250,481,678 


Here we have exports of merchandise and silver of the value 
of $250,481,678 in excess of imports of gold. This sum has been 
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available during the past eleven months for the payment of our 
indebtedness abroad. And what must be the size of our foreign 
debt that calls for the payment in eleven months of a sum like 
this? True, much of this sum has been taken to pay the expenses 
of Americans abroad ; probably $50,000,000. ‘Then, too, there 
are the freights we pay foreign ship owners; but what are the 
freights paid to foreign ship owners if not interest on the capital 
invested in the ships they loan us? But put the $40,000,000 or 
so paid to foreign ship owners, together with the sum expended 
by Americans abroad, aside, and we still have over $150,000,000 
that has been put to our credit in eleven months by an excess 
of exports over imports and which has gone to pay interest or 
principal of our foreign debt. And that the principal of our 
fereign debt has been reduced there is no evidence. The evidence 
on the contrary, indicates that it has increased. Some securities 
have been sold on our markets by foreign investors, but many 
new state and municipal, to say nothing of railroad loans have 
been reported as placed abroad. Thus one in great measure 
offsets the other. 


Foreign Debt’’ of a year since, our foreign debt is not less than 


Besides, as we pointed out in a study on ‘‘ Our 


$5,000,000,000, and the interest charge probably not less than 
$200,000,000 a year. 

So it is easy to see where the favorable trade balance of the 
past eleven months has gone. It has gone to pay this demand for 
interest that still remains unsatiated. Despite the great and 
unexampled favorable trade balance we have not been able to hold 
our own. We have run deeper into debt. What, then, must we 
expect under ordinary conditions, when crop failures in India and 
Australia will not great stimulate exports and at, for wheat, rising 
prices ? 

Truly, we are in financial bondage, a bondage from which 
Bimetalism 
will bring us better prices for the products we sell abroad, better 
prices in gold, for bimetalism will cheapen gold. Nothing but 
higher prices will enable us to pay our debts. To pay our debts we 
must cheapen the gold that has doubled in value within twenty 
years, thereby doubling the burden of all debts ; to cheapen gold 
we must restore bimetallism. There is no other escape from our 
financial bondage that can but end in a nation of bondholders and 


there is no escape save by the road of bimetalism. 


slaves. 


ARE THE BANKS STRONGER THAN THE GOVERN- 
MENT ? 


W* are told by those who would retire our national currency 

and substitute bank paper, that the credit of the govern- 
ment is strained and stretched to the breaking point by the 
necessity of providing for the redemption of its currency in gold, 
and that the support of this currency is an unbearable tax on the 
strength of the government. Does it happen, then, that the 
banks that are so willing to take up this burden are stronger 
than the government? Isit possible that the credit of the banks is 
better than the credit of the nation, that the tax of providing for 
redemptions of our paper money, which rests so onerously on the 
government, would rest lightly on the banks ? 

Truly, it is not possible. If the banks should undertake to 
perform that which the government now does ; if they should 
undertake to keep in circulation and redeem in gold a volume of 
paper such as that now issued by the government, they would 
fail. ‘True, we are told the banks are fitted by their nature to 
issue paper money, that the government is not ; that the govern- 
ment cannot control the movement of gold and can put no 
check to demands for redemptions, while it would be in the 
power of the banks to do so. But what is the power the 
banks would exercise to control the movement of gold? How 
would they go about putting a stop to gold exports and an incon- 
venient drain on them for redemptions? How does the Bank of 
‘ngland exercise such control? By putting up the rate of dis- 
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count and contracting loans. Our banks could exercise control 


over the movement of gold in no other way. And why put up 
the rate of discount, why contract loans? Why? Because gold 
will stay where the most is paid for it. Those with gold to loan will 
loan it where they can get the highest interest with safety ; those 
with gold to sell, that is, with gold with which they desire to buy 
And for the 


banks to contract loans, to refuse accommodations, to refuse to 


other commodities, will sell it where it will buy most. 


carry the wheat and corn of the grain merchant, or the cotton of 
the cotton factor, is to force a sacrifice sale of such produce, a 
sale of such produce for what it will bring. Force such products 
down low enough, and our foreign creditors demanding gold will 
change their demand for gold intoa demand for wheat and corn 
and cotton. Thus it is that by contraction the banks might, 
could, if they could stand it, put a stop to gold exports. 

But in following out such a course of contraction would the 
banks be filling the place of the government? The government 
is prohibited from contracting the currency because the people do 
Are we prepared to permit the banks to 
do that which we deny to the government? If we retire our 


not want contraction. 


national currency on the faith that the place made void by such 
retirement will be taken by bank currency, and then permit the 
banks to contract their currency, it can not be said that the banks 
would fill the place now filled by the national government. If 
the banks did not attempt to carry the burden which the govern- 
ment now carries they might be able to keep their heads above 
water, but it would not be because they found the task that now 
weighs on the government to be an easy one, but because they 
would not strive to do it. If their credit did not snap it would 
be because they did not take the place of the government in the 
issue of a paper currency. 

But, as we have before pointed out, the banks are not in 
position to pursue the drastic course which alone would make it 
If they found it 
possible to so contract their currency and credits as to force down 


possible for them to maintain gold payments. 


prices to a point at which our wheat and corn and cotton would 
be much preferred by our foreign creditors to gold, their credit 
would not be snapped by the strain of providing for gold redemp- 
tions. But the banks could not successfully carry out such a 
policy. The attempt to do so would result in dire panic, a ter- 
rible sacrifice of goods, an inevitable drain on deposits. In striv- 
ing to avoid the snapping of their credit from the necessity of 
providing for gold redemptions, they would find their credit 
strained by the withdrawal of deposits. And from this cause 
their credit would soon snap unless they took prompt steps to 
stop the drain on their deposits and the panic they brought upon 
And to stop this 


they would have to expand instead of contracting their loans and 


themselves by contracting their paper issues. 
issues of paper money. Of course, such a reversal of policy 
would bring them face to face again with the danger of snapping 
their credit through inability to provide for gold redemptions. 
But it would be a case of two evils choose the least, and the 
least would not be hard for them to pick. 

It may be urged that the Bank of England is able to stand 
the ruin inevitably precipitated by such contraction as is needed 
to keep up its gold reserve, and, if the Bank of England can 
stand the contraction it is necessary to resort to again and again 
to protect its gold, why could not our banks ? 

They could not for two reasons, each sufficient in itself. In 
the first place they are not possessed with the strength of the 
Bank of England, backed as it is by the British Government. In 
the second place, in comparison with the task that would con- 
front them, the path of the Bank of England is a bed of roses. 
Conditions favor the Bank of England ; they would be against 
our banks. The natural flow of gold is towards England ; the 
general flow of gold, since the great fall of prices of the past few 
years, that has so undermined the debt-paying power of our 
products, is away from ous shores. 
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It is not because England sells more than she buys that she 
attracts gold to herself. It is not becausé we buy more than we 
sell that we have difficulty in keeping gold. In fact, England 
buys from $600,000,000 to $700,000,000 more produce annually 
than she sells. We sell from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 more 
than we buy. And there is where the fall in prices hurts. It 
hurts us, selling as we do much more than we buy ; many-fold 
greater than it hurts England, buying more than she sells. What 
is more, we sell raw products in competition with those countries 
enjoying a premium on gold as measured in their silver and paper 
moneys. England sells manufactured products largely in com- 
petition with gold-using peoples. So it is that the products we 
sell have fallen materially further than the products England 
sells, and consequently we are cut much more deeply than Eng- 
land. And we Americans, being a debtor people to the tune of 
$200,000,000 or thereabouts a year, paying in those products that 
have fallen furthest, and the British being a creditor people to 
sone $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 a year, and receiving pay in 
these products, the struggle between us is very unequal. Much 
of Britain's loss from the gold standard we make good, for 
Britain being a creditor nation, profits as debts grow more and 
more valuable. 

So we readily see how much easier is the task of the Bank of 
England than would be the task of our banks if they took upon 
themselves the burden they profess to be so anxious to assume, and 
why that which is possible for the Bank of England is impossible 
for us. It makes all the difference in the world whether you are 
receiving $700,000,000 annually as interest or paying a part of that 
$7 00,000,000. 

Our banks are clearly unable to take up the task of support- 
ing a paper currency of such volume as that which strains the credit 
of our government, and we surely do not want to cut down the 
volume of our money. Prices are low enough already. For the 
government to step out of the business of issuing currency so that 
the banks may step in, is for the nation to step on to a basis of 
irredeemable bank paper. On the dangers of such a currency we 
need not dilate. 

We do not want the government to surrender its place to the 
banks. Such surrender, we believe, will not be tolerated. The 
government will continue to issue national currency, and our pro- 
ducing classes will not acquiesce in any curtailment in the volume 
of such currency, for they are not prepared to invite a further 
fall in prices. So what is the government to do? Its credit is 
undeniably strained by providing for the redemption of its 
currency in gold on demand. But why is it strained? It is not 
strained by the issue of national currency. That is no new opera- 
tion of the government. It is strained simply because a necessity 
of providing for redemption in gold that does not exist in fact 
has been assumed to exist, and the practice of so redeeming the 
national currency has been inaugurated. We do not look for a 
reversal of this practice by Mr. McKinley, but we cannot too 
often remind those who urge the substitution of bank for national 
currency, in order that the strain on the credit of the government 
arising out of making provision for gold redemptions may be 
lifted, that the strain of which they complain is of their own 
making in assuming an obligation that exists only in their own 
rulings. The remedy is in their own hands if they would only 
use It. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


M*s may boast of human skill, 

And praise the work of art ; 

But nature has, and ever will, 
Lie nearest to his heart. 


Artists may our earth adorn, 
And poets sing their lay ; 

But woman’s love, be it known, 
They never did portray. 
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Gift of earth, oh, born cf heaven, 
Woman's heart, and woman’s hand ; 
Where's the gem by nature given, 
So worth the heart of man? 
KK 
We never realize how much we are capable of enduring until 
the test comes. 





That we are all children at heart is proven conclusively when 
we insist upon decking out a gorgeous Christmas tree for a six- 
months old baby, who cannot possibly appreciate it. 





Probably no one can ever fully estimate how much influence 
he is constantly exerting through his tones of voice. Nothing is 
so powerful to cheer the drooping energies of a discouraged army 
as the inspiring tones of hope in which their general urges them 
onward. Who has not seen the immediate effect of a glad and 
sprightly voice breaking in upon a dull and uninteresting party 
of people? How their eyes brighten, and their brows clear, and 
their forms become erect ! On the other hand, let a solemn, or 
doleful, or fretful voice break in on a gay and cheerful company, 
and how quickly the smile dies on the lip, and a depressing 
influence goes round ! 





The fashion of the plain gold wedding ring seems to have 
descended to us from the times of the Saxons, without any 
impulse from written authority or rubric. Widows, formerly, wore 
their ring on the thumb as an emblem of widowhood. The 
smallest wedding ring probably ever made is that which was used 
for the fiancilleas of Princess Mary, daughter of Henry VIII, to the 
Dauphin of France, son of King Francis I. The Dauphin was 
born February 20, 1518, and as a matter of State policy the 
bridal ceremony took place on October 5 of the same year, with 
great pomp, at Greenwich. The two-year-old bride was dressed in 
cloth of gold and blazing with jewels. Cardinal Wolsey placed 
the diminutive ring of gold upon the child's finger, and Admiral 
Bonnivet, as proxy for the baby bridegroom, passed it over the 
second joint. The bride was blessed and Mass performed by 
Wolsey, the King and the whole court attending. 

* ¥ 

Woman's place in Nature is carried out in society and ful- 
filled’in that nucleus of society, the family. Here the responsi- 
bilities of the sex come upon her in the responsibilities of the 
individual. What devolves upon and is accomplished by the fem- 
inine element in the wide sphere of Nature, and- in like way by 
her sex in the great circle of the human race, the individual 
woman is called upon to do alone in the immediate circle of her 
own family. 

To perform her part fully becomes a matter of vital impor- 
tance, and to this end she should exert herself and employ her 
faculties and abilities to the utmost. In doing so she must be 
given ready assistance and unstinted encouragement by the other 
sex. Many reasons cry out against women entering fields which 
men are especially fitted for, and engaging in work which men 
have for generations been trained to. Not the greatest of these 
reasons is that in forcing herself into unnatural positions she 
necessarily belittles or discards many of those things which she 
needs to retain and hold inviolate, and the impairment or lack of 
which narrows her influence for good and destroys her ability to 
do her own great work as it should be done. Anything tending 
to lower the natural position and influence of woman must result 
in retrogression for the human race. 





Don’t get ashamed of your station in life! Don’t get 
ashamed of your business! Don’t get beyond your generation ! 
Don’t get too big for your clothes! Don’t get too proud for your 
purse ! 

* % 

Efforts are being made throughout Germany, but more partic- 
ularly in Prussia, to collect as many of the famous iron wedding 
rings and other adornments as may still be in existence, with a 
view to preserving them in the museums as lasting memorials of 
the sacrifices which Teuton women have been ready to make in the 
past for the Fatherland. As every one knows, in 1813 an appeal 
was made by the ladies of the Prussian royal family to their own 
sex, urging every woman to follow their example and give up 
their jewelry, to be melted down in order to provide funds for 
patriotic purposes. Those who had nothing else were asked if they 
would not part with what they must surely hold most precious of 
all, their wedding rings, for the sake of their country, and in 
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response plain golden hoops showered in upon the noble founders 
of the movement, no less than 114 reaching Berlin within the 
course of a few days from the town of Swinemunde alone. As 
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compensation, iron rings, manufactured from the captured guns | 


of the enemy, were sent to‘the owners, inscribed with the historic 
words, ‘‘I give gold for iron,’’ and these were proudly worn by 


the wives of the men who were fighting for their country’s | 


freedom. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


BILIOUS attack may be soon overcome by taking the juice | 


of one or two lemons in a goblet of water before retiring 
and in the morning before rising. Where taken on an empty 
stomach the lemon has an opportunity to work on the system. 
Continue the use of them for several weeks. 





Hot flannels dipped in camphorated oil and laid over the 
chest and between the shoulders of a very young child are better 


than a mustard plaster, and if frequently renewed and put on as | 


hot as can be borne are fully as effectual. 


The fact that myopia is frequent among school children is 
well known. It is not so well known that the impaired hearing 
isalso frequently met with. The children thus affected are often 
accused of being lazy and inattentive, when in reality their ears 
are at fault. Helot shows that these cases are quite common, 
are easily recognized, are generally curable, and when cured a 
large number of children are transformed, so to speak, both from 
a physical and moral standpoint. According to Weil, of Stutt- 
gart, the proportion of school children with impaired hearing is 
thirty-five per cent. ; according to Moure, of Bordeaux, seventeen 
per cent. Helot agrees with Gele and other aurists that the 
proportion is always twenty-five per cent or one-fourth. All the 
children in a class should be carefully examined and these semi- 
deaf pupils will always be found among the ‘‘ poor scholars.’’ 
The cause of infirmity is to be sought for—naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh following measles, scarlatina, whooping cough, adenoid 
vegetations, hypertrophied tonsils, etc.—and normal conditions 
are to be restored by appropriate treatment. 


Sponges, says Professor Lang, of Vienna, owing to the 
impossibility of destroying germs in them, have long since been 
banished from the surgeon’s table and should also be excluded 
from the bath-room and washstand. 


The face is a good index to the state of one’s physical 
being, and from it symptoms of disease can be detected almost 





before the patient is aware that anything serious is the matter | 


with him. For instance, incomplete closure of the eyelids, 
rendering the whites of the eyes visible during sleep, is a symp- 


tom in all acute and chronic diseases of a severe type; it is also | 


to be observed when rest is unsound from pain, wherever 


seated. 
Twitching of the eyelids, associated with the oscillation of 
the eyeballs, or squinting, heralds the visit of convulsions. 
Widening of the orifices of the nose, with movements of the 


nostrils to and fro, points to embarrassed breathing from disease | 


of the lungs or their plural investment. 

Contraction of the brows indicates pain in the head ; sharp- 
ness of the nostrils, pain in the chest, and a drawn upper lip, 
pain in the abdomen. 


ryA me - - - ; ] 
Io make a general rule, it may be stated that the upper | 
third of the face is altered in expression in affections of the | 


brain, the middle third in diseases of the organs contained in 
the abdominal cavity. 


For poisoning by acids, administer copious draughts of tepid 


water, or tickle the throat with a feather or something similar 


to excite vomiting. Then give warm soapsuds or magnesia, or 
chalk dissolved in warm water, or wood ashes, soda, gruel, 
linseed tea, or rice water, whichever can be reached first. 

For poisoning by alkalies, give dilute vinegar, or sour milk, 
lemonade, sweet oil or any mucilaginous drink. 

For arsenical poisoning, induce vomiting as quickly as possi- 
ble, then administer a spoonful of peroxide of iron. If a drug 
store is not near enough to get this in a hurry, give iron rust 
stirred in sweetened water, or whites of eggs and water, or 
soapsuds, 





A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


F mother would listen to me, dears, 

She would freshen that faded gown ; 

She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 
And sometimes a trip to town. 

And it shouldn't be all for the children, 
The fun, and the cheer, and the play ; 

With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 
And the ‘* Mother has had her day !” 


True, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three 
And she stepped about the farm and the house, 
As busy as ever a bee, 
When she rocked you all tosleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 
And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears ; 
Her hair is growing white ; 
And her eyes are gaining the faraway look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days in the morning, 
Mother will not be here ; 
She will fade away into silence ; 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then, what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim ; 

And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray, what will you do for him? 

If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest to-day ; 

Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


And, if your mother would listen tome, dears 
She'd buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffles as white as milk ; 
And she’d let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in her chair. 
That mother should have it hard all through, 
It strikes me, isn't fair. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


This, from the Cincinnati Enquirer, is a little hard on the 
babies : 

One is always expected to say something when looking for 
the first time on a new baby, and as it is neither kind nor safe to 
tell the truth and say that the little red, podgy creature doesn't 
look like anything, we give a list of unpatented and uncopy- 
righted remarks to be used on such occasions : 

‘‘Isn’t he sweet? He looks like you !"’ 

‘T think he is going to look like his father !"" 

‘Hasn't he dear little fingers? Do let me see his dear little 
toes |" 

‘Isn't he large ?”’ 

‘Isn't he a tiny darling ?’’ 

‘How bright he seems ?”’ 

‘Did you ever see such a sweet mouth ?”’ 

‘Isn't he just too sweet for anything ?”’ 

‘The little darling! I never saw so young a baby look so 
intelligent !”’ 

‘Do, please, let me hold him for just a minute !"’ 

Any of these remarks are warranted to give satisfaction, just 
as they have been giving satisfaction from time immemorial 
until the present day. 


Do not be in a hurry to have the baby “‘eat at the table,”’ 
but with the first appearance of teeth in a child, some other food 
than milk becomes necessary. Give it a crust of bread to exercise 
upon, and feed it occasionally with crackers and milk, 


Children should be furnished with employment, which is 
sometimes difficult to provide. What we call a natural love of 
mischief is nothing more than activity. Children are restless for 
employment. They must have something to do ; and if they are 
not so furnished, they will do mischief. Do not blame them ; it 
is their nature, and should be encouraged rather than checked. 
In furnishing little employments you can form the habits and 
cultivate the tastes. What is begun should be finished. Care 
should be taken with whatever is done, and neatness should be 
encouraged. 
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| 
BOOK REVIEWS. | 
ToMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. By Mabel Osgood | 
Wright. Illustrated by A. D. Blashfield. New York: | 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


A better gift-book for the little folks there could not be than 
this charming work. Children revel in stories ; here they are in | 
any number and just as heartily interesting to sweet seventeen as 
to tots who can only listen open-mouthed. Grown-up people 
rather hanker after story books that have a few nicely-sugared 
morals for the unsuspecting victims, and this book will satisfy 
‘his class too; but the moralizings are not of the dismal sort. | 
Youngsters love stories that have animals, birds and insects as 
«he heroes and heroines, but it takes all the best work of a 
genius to people the stage with characters of this sort and make 
them talk and act as naturally as humans. Well, genius of this 
rare order is decidedly one of Mrs. Wright's gifts, and this is 
proven by the fascinating interest that gray-haired readers can- 
not help feeling in the book. What Rudyard Kipling’s /unxgle 
Book has done for the denizens of the eastern forests, Mrs. Wright 
has done for our familiar friends who brighten our country ram- 
bles with their comical croakings, their business-like buzzing, 
and the feathered orchestra that fill the sunny air with happy 
melody. Tommy-Anne is neither the prettiest nor the wittiest 
nickname for the jolly little tomboy who had to play all by herself 
in the woods, and so made friends with all the live-stock popula- 
tion, but she is just the ideal young Robinson Crusoe for a book 
like this, with a strong dash of Thoreau as to tastes, and yet a 
genuine romping girl. She soon beguiles the aforesaid sociable 
tribe of mixed races into telling her all their family secrets and 
society ways in most reckless candor. She is far too young and 
feminine to keep any secret whatever, and this accounts for this 
book, which—because it gives away the whole thing—is sure to 
be devoured with greedy relish by hosts of readers. ‘They will 
in their turn be allured into the study of Algonquin Indian folk- 
lore, as all the bird, beast and insect actors perform under the 
Indian names, not to mention the winds, the stars, the seasons, 
which, with famine and death, bear their fitting parts in the 
entertaining drama. The prefatory note states that ‘‘ the lives 
and habits of plants and animals, however fancifully treated in 
this book, are in strict accordance with the known facts of their 
existence.’’ We know what is intended by this bit of an Irish 
bull, and it gives the solid quality parents appreciate. The 
pictures are up to the level of the text. 


THE LAND OF THE CASTANET; Spanish Sketches. By H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor. Illustrated. Chicago: H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25. 


The bilious red and _ yellow-striped covers raise a pardonable 
prejudice against this little book, which the quality of its con- 
tents at once changes into cordial admiration. The author is, we 
believe, Spanish consul in his native city, Chicago, and is a 
practiced writer in journalism, as also of fiction. ‘The modesty 
which submits these papers as ‘‘simply sketches’’ deserves 
special recognition as coming from the blowy city. The sketch 
of a true artist has more life to the square inch than many a pre- 
tentious finished picture, and this tribute is fairly won by the 
author's always interesting pages. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor does a 
distinct public service in telling what he knows of the Spanish peo- 
ple, their spirit, their condition, their ambitions, their national 
strength and weaknesses. It is a pity he did not add to these 
capital records of observation a few chapters giving the results 
of investigation into the industries, trades, the schools, with 
other solid data, backed up with statistics. We need to know 
the Spaniards more intimately than we do. What he does tell is 
excellent so far as it goes, and it has substantial qualities unex- 
pected in a book so ridiculously clad in circus-clown covers, 
though they may be the national colors. He has had access to 
palaces and mansions as well as town and country slums, which 
enables him to portray actual life and character with admirable 
impartiality. Allowing for much that is open to criticism, we 
can pronounce this the most satisfactory book on Spain up to 
date that has recently appeared. Of the many passages we 
might quote, perhaps the following, on Spanish Society, will 
best suit the moment : 


‘‘ Spaniards are probably less understood in America than any people o¢ 
Europe. In fact, the popular conception of the Spaniard is of a sinister 
scoundrel wrapped in a cloak, who smokes cigarettes and commits dark 
deeds—a sort of comic opera villain, whose passion is cruelty. This ab- 
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Yankees ’’—as they call us. They look upon us as a species of plutocratic 
barbarians, whose sole merit lies in our dollars, whose manners are boorish, 
and whose government is the most corrupt and most overbearing in the 
world. It is not always pleasant to see ourselves as others see us, and 
when one reads in Spanish papers that the United States is a country with- 
out principle or religion, without manliness or bravery, where negroes are 
roasted alive, and Italians lynched in the public streets, where Chinamen 
are persecuted, and strikes are prevalent, where anarchists are Governors of 
States, and personal liberty is unknown, one resents the tirade and feels the 
jingo spirit surging in one’s heart. 

As a matter of fact, the Spanish conception of the American is merely 
an exaggeration of the national faults; just as our idea of the Spaniard is 
a misconception of his character formed by magnifying his vices at the 
expense of his virtues. Human nature is much the same the world over, 
and the Spaniard is very much like other men, save that he is down on his 
luck, Like most people who have known prosperity, he finds it difficult to 
appreciate his circumscribed position, and is wont to survey himself from 
the magnificent standpoint of his former achievements. 

The most pitiful person in the world, the one who most excites our sym- 
pathies, is the poor but proud aristocrat, the decayed gentleman who has 
seen better days and, having fallen, dwells on the glories of his past instead 
of struggling to rise again. Spain is a nation of poor but proud aristocrats, 
and its government, like its people, has been struggling for years to keep 
up appearances, and retain the haughty position it once held in the society 
of nations To retain its prominence it has been living beyond its means, 
and, as in the case of many a patrician who has struggled to the same end 
bankruptcy and ruin are the result. 

If the Spaniards had had the moral courage to retire quietly from the 
‘* smart society ’’ of nations and live within their means, they might long 
since have been able to regain the prominence they covet. But nations, 
like individuals, do not foresee disaster in time ; they are carried on in the 
feverish cur.ent of ambition until ruined by extravagance. A man may 
know his faults, may realize his mistakes, yet lack the moral courage to 
reform ; he may be carried by his passions to the bitter end of destiny, 
realizing meanwhile the ruin which awaits him. That is the position of 
Spain. Let us pity rather than condemn. 

The Spaniards are not comic opera villains; they are a chivalrous, 
warm blooded people, having their chief faults as we have ours, and their 
chief fault is overweening pride. This pride is the prevailing passion of the 
individual as of the nation ; it dominates society as it does theland. Pride 
is so thoroughly the ruling passion of the Spaniard that Spanish society is 
to a great extent a game of innocent deception To keep up appearances 
a Spanish family will make any sacrifice, and the consequence is that 
social life becomes an outward show, intended to disguise financial 
embarrassment. 

Besides the objection to the gaudy Chicagoesque binding, 
protest must again be made against the slovenly proof-reading 
which is inexcusable in artistically printed books, even from the 
metropolis of the West. ‘‘ Ligitimate,’’ ‘‘ Zecca’’ for Mecca, 
‘‘trancept,’’ ‘‘leggins,’’ etc., are blunders and affectations that 
disfigure the inside of a book whose outside has afflictions enough 
of its own to bear. Nevertheless, it is a first-rate work of its 
kind, well worth wide reading. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Bi. Nyk’s History or ENGLAND. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The grotesque Western humor manufactured by the amusing 
writer, now deceased, commended itself to a large body of the 
people on whom keen wit and polished humor would have been 
lost. There are all sorts of readers to be tickled, and a brisk 
trade is done in straws to do the tickling with, made by literary 
machines after the order of those that turned out wooden nut- 
megs for dietetic consumption. Nye had not the whimsical 
drollery of Artemus Ward, nor the philosophic wit of Josh Bil- 
lings, nor has any living professor of the ‘‘ humorist’s’’ craft in 
the literary line a trace of the spontaneity that graced their out- 
put. There have been several English imitators of Gilbert 
A’ Beckett's Comic History of England in the last thirty years, of 
slight value, except in occasional illustrations, and Nye’s too 
sketchy and strained text would be quite worthless but for the 
very clever pictures which it was supposed to be written up to. 
Those drawn by W. M. Goodes are among the best illustrations 
produced in America, full of roaring fun, excellent in taste and 
point, and there is in each an immense amount of skilled work, 
careful study of history and costume, and pencil-work as artistic 
as it is elaborate. The drawings by A. M. Richards are notably 
funny, none the worse for being more sketchy. These put a 
good deal more life into the text than the historian did, and 
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taken together they make capital amusement for readers who 
know something of the history here parodied. Mr. Goodes will 
be heard of again. The sad death of Bill Nye accounts for the 
book abruptly ending at Henry VIII's reign. It is very effect- 
ively gotten up, and deserves popularity. 


SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 3y Mary Angela Dickens. New York: 
R. F. Fenno & Co. Pryor 


Charles Dickens’ gift did not pass to his children. It was 
justifiable in the daughter who wrote this and other books (whose 
death occurred within a day of her brother's, some months ago ) 
to essay authorship, because she made no pretence to merits 
beyond her own. ‘These nine short stories would do credit to 
writers of larger fame. They cover the ups and downs of ordi- 
nary folks’ lives with evident fidelity to facts within the narra- 
tor’s experience. There is no attempt at sensationalism or dab- 
bling in sham psychology, but just plain telling of life-stories 
such as we all Si more or less familiar with. The book is very 
nicely printed and bound. 


Currous PUNISHMENTS OF BYGONE Days. By Alice Morse Earle 
Illustrated. Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50 


The growth of antiquarian tastes among the people is a wel- 
come sign of development. Apart from the utility of this branch 
of historical knowledge there are few avenues of exploration 
more entertaining than those which lead, as this pretty book does, 
to the social habits and customs of our near forefathers. The 
chapters are filled with well selected bits from all manner of society 
records, English and American, that throw light on the punishments 
which in our luxurious days would be considered tortures. There 
are, however, cruelties and cruelties and there is something 
to be said for the preventive influence of a good many antiquated 
institutions such as the pillory and the whipping-post, which lat- 
ter, by the way, cannot be styled antiquated, as it is fashionable in 
Delaware unto this day. Mrs. Earle devotes her chapters to the 
bilboes, the ducking stool, the stocks, the pillory, the whipping- 
post, gags, branding and maiming, and penance as illustrated in 
the Scarlet Letter. A number of old woodcuts are cleverly imi- 
tated by Frank Hazenplug, and if the author had told her story 
in less stiff stvle the book would have no drawback. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS 

Of all crankeries that of spelling reform is about the crank- 
iest. If the world was ruled by logic there might be some chance 
for the pedants who want to play ducks and drakes with our 
language and literature for the sake of Dictionarianity. If they 
had their way the children of the future would have to learn and 
unlearn their mother-tongue at the same time, unless every exist- 
ing printed book could be burnt, to make way for the. new 
phonetic lingo which hurts the eye and distracts thought when it 
comes in our way. Prof. Mahaffy of Dublin, Mr. Horace Scud- 
der, and Mr. Benjamin Smith, of the Centuary Dictionary are 
discussing the chaotic spelling ‘‘as she is wrote,’’ but while as 
scholars they deplore its happy-go-lucky free-and-easiness they 
don’t think much of the ridiculous ‘‘ reforms’’ which deform it 
still more. 


The education test for policemen and soldiers has its advan- 
tages, but just how many or of what worth it is puzzling to decide. 
It may be that the fonder he is of reading, the smarter the police- 
man will be as a thief-chaser, and the more scholarly the soldier 
the more he will revel in bloodshed. One never knows the full 
blessedness of culture until one wakens up at two in the morning 
to see a burglar in the room. Our great grandmothers used to 
extol the practical value of scholarliness for their flightly sons in 
beautiful poetry 

When land is gone and money spent, 
Zhen larnin’ is most ex—cel-lent. 

Some of our Common School schooling is uncommonly refined, 
so fine that it evaporates in the outer air. ‘The Police Commis- 
signers of New York have been examining applicants for positions 
on’ the force, worthy fellows who graduated with glory from the 
city schools. Here area few of their answers to simple questions. 
Asked to name five New England States, one man gave bold 
reply, ‘‘ England, Ireland, Sctoland, Wales and Cork.’ Another 
named Abraham Lincoln as the ex-President of the Southern Con- 
federacy ; another said ‘‘ Lincoln was a general who was killed 
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in battle by Thomas Jefferson,’’ and one applicant described Con- 
gress as ‘‘a body that meets once a month, in Albany, to revise 
the ordinances of the New York Board of Aldermen.’’ 


The deification of actors keeps up to high water-mark and a 
watery business it is. Because Henry Irving pulls a fearsome 
face in terror while dressed up as Richard the Third, it is neces- 
sary to cable half a column of gush from the pen of London cor- 
respondents to head their Sunday letters in American newspapers. 
The rhapsody ends with the report that the actor ‘* was received 
like a conqueror when the curtain fell.’’ Nobody will grudge 
the artist his triumph, within its proper limitations. 

For a layman this hi’-falutin’ is pretty and funny, but now 
comes a full-fledged Protestant Episcopal parson and pronounces 
a glowing benediction on the actor and his business. These are 
the closing words of an article in a literary paper by the Rey. 
Gerald Stanley Lee, who is also a budding author. His eloquence 
outstrips prose comment. 

The dramatic art is borrowed living. It is as near as a man 
can come with a single soul to being a whole human race. 
Dramatic insight is the alternate of life. Those shall be the mz aste Ts 
of the world who shall love down to the greater love of knowing 
it. Serving in the House of Imagination with Shakespeare, 
Browning and Ibsen, they shall be as priests. They shall bring 
as a sacrament to our souls, the souls of our brothers. Out of 
hidden life, out of all the untold types of men, out of all the 
nations and out of all the ages, like divine desires they shall come, 
until on a mighty day, on the heath before God the world shall 
meet—to open the whole human heart.”’ 


x OK 





Rev. Dr. John Watson, known as Ian Maclaren, has gone 
home richer by $30,000 than when he arrived, and Major Pond, 
his manager, states that his star lecturer refused his offer of 
$25,000 for another twelve weeks’ tour. A very much greater 
man, and the greatest doer of practical good among all the 
preachers of this generation, the late Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
was many a time urged, pleaded with, and tempted by this same 
worthy extrepreneur to come over and let the American people 
hear his bell-like voice. Spurgeon scorned these offers with 
indignation. ‘‘ A shipload of bullion,’’ he wrote at last, would 
not tempt him to degrade his pastoral office for the sake of gold 
and cheap popularity. 3ut Spurgeon was a_ self-sacrificing 
servant of his people of the very rare old apostolic type. He 
gave nearly the whole of his income in undenominational chari- 
ties based on self-help principles, and his fame is grander to-day, 
and more enduring, in spite of his worldly-foolish contempt for 
money-making. 





McClure’ s Magazine will begin in the January number a series 
of ‘‘ Life Portraits of Great Americans "’ with reproductions of 
all the existing portraits of Benjamin Franklin known to have 
been made from life. There are fifteen such portraits, and some 
of them have never been published. Mr. Charles Henry Hart, 
probably the highest authority on early American portraits, is 
collecting and editing the material for the series, and will add 
introduction and notes giving the history of the several portraits 
and whatever is interesting in the circumstances of their produc- 
tion. ‘There will also be an article on Franklin by Professor 
Treat, of the University of the South. 





Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have just ready a 
volume of ‘‘ American Genealogies "’ which have been printed in 
book form, arranged in alphabetical order by Thomas Allen Glenn. 
This unique bibliography, a part of which has been appearing 
monthly in the Literary Era, was compiled by Thomas Allen 
Glenn, widely known as the author of ‘‘ Merion in the Welsh 
Tract,’’ a history of the Welsh settlement in Pennsylvania, and 
other historical works, who is a recognized authority on American 
genealogy and heraldry. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of 7he Bookman ( English 
edition ), believes in the international copyright law, but he says, 
nevertheless, that a great public in England and America are, 
under it, deprived of what had come to be to it almost as neces- 
sary as bread—namely, a supply of new books at low prices. He 
doubts whether any but the first-rate authors have gained from 
the law, and he thinks it would be worth the while of other 
authors to allow some of their books to be published at the old 
prices, in order that the public may come to know of them. 
































































THERE is some discussion as to the authenticity of a letter 
said to have been written by Walter Scott in 1823 and addressed 
to Samuel Warren, the author of 7?” 7housand a Year. Accord 
ing to the account, Warren, being then engaged in the composi 
tion of his Diary of a Physician, wrote Scott as tothe best method 
of publishing his work. In Walter Scott's answer these words 
appear: ‘‘I am not the author of those novels which the world 
chooses to ascribe to me.” Zhe Diary of a Physician first ran 
through lackwood in 1830 and 1831. Had Warren been seven 
vears in writing the fiction? The Scott letter is in the possession 
of the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D. D., rector of St James’ 
Church, New York City 


Harper & Brothers have just ready ‘‘ English Society 
Sketched by George Du Maurier,’ an oblong volume containing 
a number of Du Maurier’s sketches of English society, with an 
introduction by W. D. Howells; ‘‘ George Washington,’’ by 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, illustrated by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn, 
and others. 


Prof. G. Maspero’s important new work, 7he Struggle of the 
Nations, Egypt, Svria, and Assyria, is to be published immedi- 
ately by D. Appleton & Co. This is a companion volume to 
‘The Dawn of Civilization,’’ and contains the history of the 
ancient peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty 
to the end of the Ramesside period. 


NOTES AND QUERIES FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL. 

4. FLORIDA. We invite brief notes that may be helpful to 
several friends who propose wintering in Florida. Suggestions, 
Warnings and critisms will be welcomed. 


5. THE ATLANIC Trip. A correspondent asks which line 
we would recommend for a person of moderate means. This does 
not quite come within our plan. There is no objection to giving our 
experience of various boats, but it will be better to let our corres- 
pondents speak first. Many things are to be taken into considera- 
tion, the month, the class of boat, the fare, ete. If we are favored 
by contributions from those who have something worth saying 
upon this subject it would undoubtedly be good service rendered 
to those contemplating the trip next Spring and Summer. A 
little good-tempered criticism will be in order. There is room for it. 





6. TEN Days IN Spain. We shall all be taking pretty 
frequent mental trips to Spain during the next six months, 
judging by what we see in the newspapers. The more we can 
get to know of that land of romance and Romanism, the better 
we shall understand its strange attitude in relation to modern 
progress. Our review column contains interesting facts and 
impressions as recorded by an American who has special facilities 
for getting a sound understanding of the Spanish people. The 
following timely contribution from one of our correspondents has 
a practical value which may be particularly useful to the intending 
tourist. 

RAILWAY TRAVEL IN SPAIN. 


The railroads of Spain are doubtless a great improvement on 
the mule or wagon ; but to one accustomed to American railways, 
or even those of France or England, they are most tedious and 
vexatious. The quickest express from Madrid to Seville occupies 
fifteen hours in the transit, though the distance is only a little over 
360 miles. Twenty-four miles an hour for an express train seems 
startling in American ears, but it is beaten hollow in slowness by 
the mail train, which takes 23!4 hours in going over the same 
ground. ‘There are but three trains each way on the line from 
Madrid via Cordova and Seville to Huelva, and the fastest of 
these, the so-called express, runs only from Seville to Madrid and 
vice-versa. The slow speed of the trains, coupled with the com- 
paratively long distance between the large towns, causes most of 
the trains to travel at night. Those who leave Madrid in the 
morning reach Cordova a little after midnight, and Valladolid is 
so situated, half way between Madrid and the frontier, that 
almost every train arrives in the dead of night. The line from 
Irun, on the frontier, to Madrid has only four through trains 
each way, though it is the principal route followed by passengers 
from France. The quickest train upon this line, ‘‘ expres lujo,”’ 
or luxurious express, for which an extra price is paid, leaves Irun 
at 7.34 A. M., reaches Burgos at 2.09 P. M., Valladolid at 4.41 
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| P. M., and reaches Madrid at 10.53 P. M., thus occupying 15 


hours and 1g minutes in transit. The distance is about 380 
| miles, Thus this extra fast express runs at the tremendous 
speed of 25 miles an hour. It must be confessed that the passage 
over the Basque Pyrenrees is not an easy one; between San 
| Sebastian and Alsasua it is one perpetual climb. The train no 
} sooner emerges from one tunnel than it seems to enter another, 
| and there are altogether about 20 miles of tunnels. 

| ‘he cars upon the Spanish roads are fashioned like those of 
| England and France, ¢.c., they are divided into compartments, 
| each with a double row of seats facing each other. ‘The first- 
| class compartments are fitted up about the same as those of the 
| English railroad ; the second-class are a little worse than those 
| of England, while the third are inferior to any of those now 
| in use in any other countries; they are in fact nothing but 
| wooden boxes with a small window at each end, and usually with 
| no accommodation for hats or bundles. ‘To partially atone for 
this, third-class cars are usually open from end to end, so that 
there is some chance for the escape of the tobacco smoke, which 
every Spaniard loves to produce. The third-class fares are 
lower than those upon the French railroads, price and accommo- 
dation both seeming to be made for a poorer class of people. The 
| third-class fare from Madrid to Huelva (about 410 miles) is 37.85 
| pesetas, equivalent to about $7.60, or rather less than 178 cents 
| per mile. The second-class fare for the same distance is 60.90 
pesetos, or about $12.18, very nearly 3 cents a mile, which is con- 
siderably more than is charged on our luxurious and_ practically 
first-class cars. ‘The first-class fare for this distance is about 
| $15.70, or about 3 4-5 cents per mile. 

There is very little luxury about the railroad stations which, 
as a rule, make no pretence to architecture. Plain structures of 
brick, plastered and whitened outside and in with crude wooden 
roofs, the timbers of which are permitted to show, they contrast 
strangely with the always neat and often architectural stations of 
England and France, though they are far better than many of the 
wayside stations of America. The waiting rooms on the Spanish 
lines are practically useless, since the traveler is not allowed to 
enter them unless he has purchased a ticket. If the passenger 
has any baggage that it is necessary to register, he must be very 
early at the ticket office, since the registratio: of baggage ceases 
| fiftcen minutes, and the ticket office closes five minutes before the 
departure of the train. What would we in America think of such 
a waste of time, what even would English or French think of it ? 
With three minutes to spare in France it is possible to obtain 
tickets, register baggage and be in full time for the train. 
Another inconvenience of the Spanish railroads is that the stations 
have no cloak or parcel room where small articles can be left. 
Such articles can, in practice, be left safely, but they are left at 
| the owners’ risk. As a set-off to this there is no charge for the 
| registration of the heavy baggage, as there is in France. 
| 
| 
| 





It is a problem how the Spanish railroads with their small 
| number of trains can possibly pay expenses, but the trains are 
very long, and most of them carry a far greater weight of freight 
than of passengers, besides, most of the railroads are single lines, 
and all the officials are paid at a low rate. Most of the fagmen 
are women, who run the house and flag the trains, while their 
husbands work in the fields. W.N. L. 

7. NIAGARA. What changes, if any, have been wrought in 
the general aspect of the Fall’s scenery by the huge electric 
plant which utilizes the water power ? 


a 


WORDS OF WTSDOAT. 


IVE fools their gold and knaves their power, 
G Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a seed, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest, 

And God and man shall have his worth 
Who toilsto leave as a bequest 

An add d beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late, to all who sow 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 
The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow— 
If not on earth, at least in heaven. 
JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


Men and women have each their sphere in society. Woman 
may be fitted to fill man’s place, but man cannot fill woman's. 
So if woman enters man’s sphere there must remain in society a 
place unfilled, a work undone. 
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Wanamaker’s is more of a 
man’s store than is any exclu- 
sive men’s furnishing-goods store 
in this whole town. Men are 
poor shoppers—they’re easily led 
into paying too much fora dinner 
or a scarf. 

Now look here : The most ex- 
clusive makers of men’s wear 
furnish the stocks we sell. They 
are the same goods that the very 
best other stores sell. But we 
buy bigger, and hence cheaper. 

Then, besides, some very ex- 
clusive London makers of men’s 
goods are glad to double their 
business by supplying stock for 
us. Exclusive things—so far as 
America is concerned. 

And January is to be a men’s 
as a women’s 


month as well 


month at 


Wanamaker’s 





MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Many small lots of Clothing that have 
been reduced to less than cost: 


65 BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS— 
knee pants, in gray Cheviot, 8 
to 16 years sizes. Reduced to $2.75 


BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS— 
of blue Cloth, 3 to 8 years sizes, 
at : 


YOUTHS’ SACK SUITS— 
in stylish suitings, 14 to 20 


years sizes, that were $9.50 to $6 50 


$1350, now... : 


BOYS’ KNEE PANTS— 
of black Velvet, lined through- 
out, 3 to 8 years sizes, 


I 
were $2.25, now “ase _ pay $1.35 


BOYS’ REEFERS—of blue Chin- 
chilla, 3 to 16 years sizes. A large as 
sortment, 


$2.95 to $7.50. 


OVERCOATS — of blue 
$5.50 


Kersey Cloth, velvet collar, 
6 to Ig yearssizes, at .... 

MEN’S OVERCOATS—of Dress Ker- 
sey, latest style, 


$7.50 to $25.00. 


MEN’S SACK SUITS— 


fine black Diagonal effects, 
that were $1000, now .... $8 75 


MEN’S SUITS—of fancy 
mixed and plaid Cheviots, all- 
yi 5. a ee ark ree $7.50 


tooo BOYS’ KNEE PANTS—3 to 15 


years sizes, extra values, at 


50 and 75 cents. 


Mail orders promptly and accurately 
filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American, 
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If thou art rich, then show the greatness of thy fortune, or, 
what is better, the greatness of thy soul, in the meekness of thy 
conversation ; condescend to men of low estate, support the dis- 
tressed and patronize the neglected. Be great; but let it be in 
considering riches as they are, as talents committed to an earthen 
vessel; that thou art but the receiver, and that to be obliged 
and to be vain too, is but the old solecism of pride and beggary, 
which, though they often meet, yet ever make but an absurd 
society. —Sv/erne. 


It is not absolutely necessary that a man should write in 
order to inspire, to harmonize and to perpetuate ideas out of 
which systems arise and schools are formed. Socrates himself 
wrote nothing, but ‘‘ Socrates taught Xenophon and Plato.’’ 
The minds of Xenophon and Plato were the works he left 
behind him. It is only, however, a very superior genius in whom 
ideas thus spontaneously cast off in familiar discourse can set 
into movement the genius of great writers, and wing in others 
the words by which those ideas are borne on through space.— 
Lord Lytton. 


A man is one whose body has been trained to be the ready 
servant of his mind; whose passions aretrained to be the ser- 
vants of his will; who enjoys the beautiful, loves truth, hates 
wrong, loves to do good and respetts others as himself. 


A movement cannot be carried on by negating other acts ; it 
must have a positive force, a driving and self-sustaining motive 
power. <A moral revolution cannot be accomplished by men who 
are held together merely because they are all smarting under a 
sense of injury and injustice, although it may be begun by them. 
Men thus animated may organize for resistance, they may strug- 
gle bravely together, and may destroy that which is injurious, 
but they cannot build up, associate, and unite. They have no 
common, collective faith.—/ane Addams. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


To Mr. Wharton Barker, Editor of THE AMERICAN. 


DEAR SIR :—We would greatly desire to have for editoral use this in- 
formation : 
Number of Millionaires in the United States 
= whose wealth is $10,000 and above. 
oe ae “sé 10,0CcO “ee 


se 


I1,0co 
A. Speer, Editor Weekly Item, 


December, 1896 Passaic, N. J. 


The census of t8go gives the total number of families in 
the United States at 12,690,152 and the total production of 
wealth at $13,640,931,866. Of this great sum of wealth, 
$4,504,802,993 was enjoyed by 626,673 families. In other 
words, five per cent. of the families of the nation enjoyed 
thirty-three per cent. of the wealth. Among the rich families 
there are, according to the list of the New York 77zdune, 
4,047 millionaires, to whom must be assigned incomes of not 
less than $60,000 a year. 

If the facts gathered in the United States census are 
correct, and they must be substantially, there are more than 
4,000,000 families, nearly one-third of the families of the 
nation, that must get along on incomes of less than $400 a 
year ; more than half the taimilies get less than $600, while 
two-thirds of the families of the nation get less than $goo. 
The income coming to 4,047 millionaires is equal to sixty per 
cent. of the total income of 4,135,530 families whose yearly 
earnings fall below $400 a year. 

The following table shows the way in which 13,641 
millions of wealth produced in 1890 was distributed : 


To 4,135,530 families having income of less than $ 4co $1,361,c00,coo 
‘ “ 
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PHILA. AND READING RY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


On and after NOVEMBER 15, 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Phila. 





ene Via L. V.B.R 
uffalo Day Express ; 
Parlor and Dintag Car } daily 9.00 A. M. 
Biack Dianond Express week-days. 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) } Ingo P. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express gai) 8.00 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars sO@8'Y 945 P.M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10 
A.M.405 P.M. Daily (sleeper). 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper), daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
8.30, 9 39, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45 (dining car), 1.3u, 
3.05, 400, 4 U2, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M., 
1205 night. Sundays—8.30, 9 30, 11.50 (dining 
car) A. M , 1.80, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P.M, 
12.05 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 4.00, 11.04 A M., 
12 57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 5.19 (dining car), 
11.58 P. M. Sundays—400 A. M. 12 04 (dining 
car), 4.10. 6.12, 8.19 (dining car), 11.58 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 60, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 330, 4.00 
(two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 6.00, 6.00, 
7.30,9v0 P. M., 12.16 night. Sundays—4 30, 9.00, 
10.00, 11 30 A. M., 2.0), 4.00, 6 00 P. M , 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and sieep- 
ing cars on nigbt trains toand from New York. 

FOR BETHLEHE *, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYs, 6 05. 
8 U0, 9.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 8.00, 
9.45 P.M. Sundays— 6.25, 8 32, 9.00 A. ™., 1.10, 
4.20, 8.00,9.45 P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect 
for Easton ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Paoenirvilleand Pottstown- Express, 8 35, 
1010 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.50, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 
4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M,, 1.42, 4.35, 553, 720 P. M. 
Sundays— Express 4.00, 9.05 A M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom , 7.00, .1.05 A. M. 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading— Express, 8.35, 10.10 A. M., 12 45, 
4.05, 6.30, 1130 P M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 
1.42, 4.36 653,7.20 P. M. Sundays— Express, 4.00, 
905 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 


P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Express, 8.35, 
10.10 A. M ,405, 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
1.42,7.40 P.M. Sundays— Express, 4.00 A. M. 
Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.16 P. M. 

For Gettysburg, 3.35, 10.10 A. M. 


For Pottsville— Express, 8 35, 10.10 A M., 4.05, 
6.30, 1180 P M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42 
P.M. Sundays—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 


P.M. Accom , 7.00 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport— Express, 
8.85, 10.10 A. M,, 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sundays— Ex- 
press 905 A M., 11.30 &. M. Additional for 
Shamokin— Express, week-days,630 P.M. Ac 
com., 4.10 A. M. Sundays— Express, 4.060 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.:0 A. M. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days- Express, 9.00 A. M. 2.00,400 5.00 
P. M. Accom,, 8.00 A. M., 6.30 P.M. Sun- 
days— Express, 9.00, 10(0 A. M. Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4.49 P. M. 

Parlor ca s on all express trains. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 415 P. M. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY. 


9.45 A. M., 4.15 P. M. Sundays, 9.00 A. M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad aud CObestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 
1005 ( hestnut street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Supt. 
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365 Days Ahead of Them All, 


Artistic Catalogue, 4c. in 
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** 2,622,516 p ‘* from $ 400 to 600 _— 1,300,000,000 
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THE AMERICAN. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


E did not think she was so sharp, 
And repartee did not admire. 
He said her voice was like a harp ; 
She said his voice was like a lyre. 


Two men are in love with the same girl. Good! Now, it 
seems strange that they should quarrel with each other for being 
of the same mind. It is usually difference of opinion that invites 
conflict. 


‘You can't both ride on a single ticket,’’ said the conductor, 
sharply. *‘ Oh, I guess we kin,’’ answered Josh, with perfect con- 
fidence, as he threw his arm around his blushing companion. 
‘‘If you'll look at this here dockament you'll see that me and 
Marthy’s just been made one.”’ 


‘* What kind of a noun is ‘ kiss'—common or proper?’ Miss 
Vassar: ‘‘ It becomes common when it ceases to be proper.”’ 


In a workshop when the men absented themselves, they were 
to produce a doctor’s certificate. An Irishman, absent, however, 
on a second occasion, and told to bring his certificate, gave in the 
one used before. The manager, looking at it said: ‘‘ Why, Pat, 
this is the old certificate.’ ‘‘ Sure I know that,’’ said Pat, ‘‘ an’ 
isn't it the ould complaint ?”’ 


He—‘‘ Will you marry me?’’ She—‘‘ No.’’ ‘‘ He—Whom 
are you going to marry?’’ ‘‘I shall marry whom I please.’’ 
He—"“‘ Well, you please me."’ 


Willie had swallowed a penny, and his mother was in a state 
of much alarm. ‘‘ Helen !’’ she called to her sister in the next 
room, ‘‘send for a doctor; Willie has swallowed a penny !’’ 
The terrified and frightened boy looked up, imploringly. ‘‘ No, 
mamma,’’ he interposed ; ‘‘ send for the minister.’’ ‘‘ The minis- 
ter?’’ asked his mother, incredulously. ‘‘ Did you say the 
minister?’’ ‘‘ Yes; because papa says our minister can get 
money out of anybody.’’ 


When you get the best of a bargain, it’s cunning. When 
the other fellow gets the best of it, its cheating. 

Minister—‘' How’s your boy gétting on at college, Brother 
Perkins ?’’ Farmer Perkins—‘‘ Fus’rate, but his books do cost 
awful. I've sent him money for a chemistry, a trigonometry, 
algebra, geometry, and now he tells me he is obliged to get a 
new cyclometer.’’ 


xm 


A German paper contains the following advertisement : 
‘“ Any person who can prove that my tapioca contains anything 
injurious to health will have three boxes sent to him free of 
charge.’’ 


Mother—‘‘ What is the matter, my dear? Why are you 
crying ?’’ Harry (between sobs )—‘‘ I left my m’ lasses candy on 
that chair, and the deacon’s a-sitting on it.’’ 

HOW’S THIS FOR AN APPROPRIATE EPITAPH ? 


‘* Father’s in heaven ; his body is dead, 
And silent, cold and still. 
When we orphans get back from the graveyard 
We're going to bust the will.”’ 
—By his children. 


Free! Absolutely Free! 


[December 26, 1896 


Sunday-School Papers 


All Printed in Colors every issue 


No Conditions 


No Reservations 


If you have not used our papers the past year in your school, just 
write us that you want to try them, how many of each kind you need to 
supply your whole school, and we will send them to you monthly prepaid 


for the 


FIRST TWO MONTHS OF 1897, FREE 


Why then pay for the other and inferior papers, when you can get ours 


(the very best published) /ree for asking ? 


Make your selection from the 


following list, and write us for what you need, mentioning THE SUNDAY 
ScHoor, TIMEs, or send for samples, and make your selection therefrom : 


Everybody’s Magazine(monthly). Printed 
in colors. For adults. In lots of five or 
more, each per year, 15 cents. 

Everybody’s Paper (monthly) Printed 
in celors. Five or more per year, 12cents. 

Bright Jewels (monthly and semi-monthly). 
Printed in colors. Five or more, 
monthly, per year, 1ocents; semi-monthly, 
20 cents per year. 

Temperance Truths (monthly). Same size 
as ‘‘ Bright Jewels.’’ Five or more, per 
year, 1o cents. 

The Sunday Hour (monthly and semti- 
monthly), Printed in colors. For the 
young people. The largest and best for the 
money, five or more copies, monthly, per 
year, 5 cents; semi-monthly, per year, Io 
cents. 


Write for our mammoth illustrated Xmas catalog. 


kind of Sunday-school supplies. 


Leonard Publishing Company, 


Proprietors Bible House, 


Little Folks’ Paper (weekly). Printed in 
colors. Lessons and iesson stories pre- 
pared by FaItH LATIMER. The best 
primary paper published. Better and 
cheaper than reward cards. Every lesson 
tllustrated in colors. One copy for one year, 
50 cents; five or more, per year, 35 cents. 


Buds of Promise (weekly). Printed in 
colors. Same matter and illustrations as 
in the Little Folk’s Paper, but not printed 
in as manycolors, Five or more, per year, 
20 cents. Monthly edition: Ten or more 
copies, per year, 5 cents. 


Samples of any of the above sent FREE 
upon request, 

Prices of every 

Address, 


Albany, N. Y. 





THE NATION’S FAVORIT 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
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We illustrate above our style 2% Auto- 
harp. This instrument has 2 strings and 
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any express office in the ited Stat 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


109 €. 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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MONEY. 


selling exclusively to the 
Real Exact Value for your money. There are 


added. (3 


your own home under our special warrant 


Ps years 
the People,” containing a 

thousand recent references, sent free. Don’t 
“fall te write at once to 


- CORNISH & CO., 
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full descriptions of : 

anos and Organs. 
REMEMBER we are the only 
firm of actual manufacturers 


} s AVE Send for our new 1896 Cat- 
alogae, illustrated in colors 
a 5 7 


general public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where you get the 
no nts’, Dealers’ or Middlemen’. profits 


CASH or on EASY PAYME pf ' 
to suit your circumstances. Pianos rgaus ship on thirty days’ trial in 


for twenty-five years. 


No money re- 
nteed. 


chaser gua: \ 
TERMS: No Satisfaction, No%Pay. 
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A GREAT BOOK. 


BIMETALLISM; or, the Evils of Gold Mo- 
nometallism and the Benefits of Bimetal- 
lism. By Wharton Barker. 


‘“‘BIMETALLISM is a work of great 
ability and mastery of the subject, and 
those who desire to be well informed 
upon the question will find it of great 
value.’’ 

Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘‘ Allow me to express my thanks for 
your book upon BIMETALLISM, and to 
say that you set forth the case in the 
clearest possible light.’’ 

SENATOR Jas. H. Ky1&, S. Dak. 

‘‘BIMETALLISM is a wonderful book. 
Every man who wants to understand the 
question should have a copy.’’ 

Farmers Tribune, Des Moines, la. 

“‘T have read BIMETALLISM, and find 
the truth presented with clearness, force, 
logic and good temper.”’ ; 
SENATOR ELECT H. D. MONEY, Miss. 

‘*Mr. Barker is so widely and favorably 
known as a master of finance that his 
work on BIMETALLISM commands full 
and earnest attention. It is able, thor- 
ough, honest and scholarly.”’ 

Daily Intelligencer, Vancaster, Pa. 

‘‘ BIMETALLISM is a valuable and inter- 
esting book; a complete vindication of 
bimetallism and repudiation of objections 
to it, and a clear showing of the impossi- 
bility of the successful maintenance of 
gold monometallism.’’ 

SENATOR F. M. COCKRELL, Mo, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper bound edition .. . §$ .50 
Library edition, cloth. . . 1.00 

A limited number of slightly shop- 

worn copies—paper edition—are being 
sold at half price, 25 cents a copy. 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 
119 South Fourth 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








